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The streams of the high Sierras and those of the lower levels yield rare sport 
for the fisherman 
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California—The Unwritten Epic 


By KATHERINE BROWNING MILLER 


once wrote this recipe for the concoction 

of an epic: ‘Take a storm, a dream, five 
or six battles, three sacrifices, funeral games, a 
dozen gods in two divisions and shake them to- 
gether until you have a frothy style.” 

Regardless of his levity, Pope has listed most 
of the dramatic and narrative requirements of the 
epic, but its essential element he has omitted. For, 
since literature began to take the place of oral 
achievements, there have been storms, dreams, 
battle fields, sacrifices, games and gods at war, 
and men have written of them with no poverty of 
frothy style and yet there have been very few 
great epics—no nation having produced more than 
one or two. 

A critical reading of the really great epics 
would indicate that a people, before it can give 
birth to an epic, must have developed in individu- 
ality with some one characteristic so dominant as 
to determine the national tendency, desire or be- 
lief, and so marked as to manifest in its folk lore, 
history, religion and verse. 

The theme of the epic varies. It may take the 
form of gods against one another; Man against 
God; Man against the impersonal forces of Nature; 
Volcanic disturbances in the Social Order; or the 
battle of nation against nation. It may celebrate 
the achievements of some great hero; be an epic 
of growth compiled from ballads or sagas of dif- 
ferent authorship; or yet be an epic of Art. Re- 
ligion too has its place, as in that world poem of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia. 

The Sanskrit epics—Ramayana and Mahabha- 
rata, the German Niebelungen and our own Para- 
dise Lost are examples of cosmic conflict. 

The Sanskrit epics relate the exploits of the 
God Vishnu in the avatar of Man. It is the story 
of contest—Bad contending against Good—sym- 
bolic of man’s dual nature—the spiritual and the 
carnal in conflict with ultimate victory for the 
spiritual—_NIRVANA at last. India being the 
reservoir of metaphysics, its epics are a logical 
output of its thought. 

Paradise Lost with the same underlying thought, 
places the cosmic battle ground in Heaven, between 
God and the Fallen Angels led by Satan. The 
outcome of the great battle parallels that of the 
Sanskrit epics—VICTORY of the Right, a fun- 
damental trait of the Protestant English mind. 

In striking contrast to these epics in which 
Good apparently has a preordained victory, is the 
pagan Niebelungen in which the Gods—Good and 
Bad—are so evenly matched as to result in anni- 


cece eon POPE, in a whimsical mood, 


hilation for the entire pantheon of Deities. 
VALOR—valor even to the death was the most 
pronounced characteristic of these people—ances- 
tors of the North European nations, a character- 
istic derived, no dagbt, from the hardships of 
their geographical position. 

In Kalevala, the epic of Finland, the rigors of 
the Northland are personified as foes to man. 
This is the outstanding epic in which Man and 
Nature are lined up against each other. Long 
and hard may be the struggle with the Giants of 
Hunger and Cold, but Man eventually triumphs 
over Nature—an interesting symbolic prophecy. 

The Iliad is the distinguished aesthetic epic. 
The Greeks fought the seven year Trojan war, 
not for defense or conquest, but to recover their 
beautiful Helen who had been abducted by the 
Trojan youth, Paris. Helen being the personifi- 
cation of their dominant ideal—BEAUTY. 

Nearest of kin to the Greek Iliad is the Spanish 
Cid which portrays that unique condition of so- 
ciety known as CHIVALRY—a period of social 
intoxication in which it became a man’s duty to 
go forth and right the wrongs of the world. 

For epics of CONQUEST or DOMINION we 
find the Aeneid discovers to us the political per- 
severance which won for Rome the supremacy of 
the world; and the old Egyptian epic of Pentaur 
engraved on the temple walls which celebrates the 
conquests of Ramases Il—the Pharaoh who op- 
pressed the Children of Israel. However the 
failure to crush the Israelites has no part in this 
vainglorious poem. 

Most interesting of all types from the approach 
of our present discussion, is the Persian Shahna- 
meh—the epic of GROWTH which celebrates the 
development of the powerful Persian Empire from 
its most ancient beginnings. 

And so through a considerable list we find the 
epic of first order to be a memorial of national 
significance. 


HE question arises—have we of the United 

States of America the age, the requirements, 
the crystallized ideal necessary for a_ national 
epic of the first order, and if so, where shall the 
battleground be located? A thoughtful survey 
indicates that California is richer in essentials than 
any other locality because cumulative in growth 
from the beginnings of immemorial civilizations, 
up through vague records and mythical history, 
authentic data of conflicts and conquests, a series 
of renowned treks to the final dominance of a race 
commensurate with its inestimable worth. 

Antedating legend and authentic history is the 
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fascinating mystery of prehistoric races who at 
one time inhabited our continent. From whence 
came they? From the supposedly submerged con- 
tinent of Lemuria lying deep in the waters of the 
Pacific, or from that other mythical continent of 
Atlantis resting on the floor of the Atlantic? From 
the North land of Siberia to the West or Green- 
land to the East? Or was this the birthplace of 
the human race—a race which through thousands 
of years multiplied until its descendants spread 
over the whole of North America and eventually 
trekked southward leaving in their wake vast 
cities and pyramids of astounding magnificance? 

We of the United States have less in the way 
of architectural wonders than the countries farther 
south, but the remains of our prehistoric structures 
would indicate a more remote infancy of the race. 
From coast to coast the mound builders erected 
stupendous structures for defense, sepulchral, tem- 
ple, observation purposes. These mounds were 
often built in the shape of birds, snakes and ani- 
mals—symbolic, no doubt, and always of intricate 
and interesting design. Quite as interesting are 
the cliff dwellings built on almost inaccessible 
ledges of rocks—homes or fortresses, we do not 
know—possibly retreats for the pueblo and canal 
builders from the mesas below. Within our orig- 
inal bounds are buried cities, interesting ruins, 
glyphs on granite walls, remains of irrigation sys- 
tems which indicate engineering ability, specimens 
of interesting ceramics and various relics of hand- 
made industries. In numberless ways the pre- 
historic races have left traces of their unique 
civilization and culture, but when and why they 
disappeared leaving no records to mark their de- 
parture is the unsolved, perhaps unsolvable mys- 
tery. The inquisitive mind finds many conjectural 
reasons. It may have been some devastating 
plague which spared but a few who afterward 
carried on in primitive fashion, shunning the 
scenes of their illustrious forbears as plague spots 
and eventually forgetting their connection with 
them; or some prolonged drought or its opposite— 
a tidal wave which engulfed most living things—a 
counterpart of the Sodom-Gomorrah Bible story. 
There is evidence that it may have been one or 
another of these. And yet another conjecture is 
that they annihilated one another in bitter inter- 
necine struggle much as did the Gods of the 
Niebelungen. 


EGEND surrounds both the name and origin 

of California. The name comes from the 
Spanish “‘caliente fornalla,” meaning “hot furnace”’ 
from the climate. It was at first a legendary 
island abounding in gold and precious stones 
described in a Spanish romance in 1510. Later 
the name was applied to the peninsula of Lower 
California and still later to expand over a much 
vaster territory than our present State of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Much legend is resident in the songs and myths 
of the Indians. In many of them there is a tra- 
dition that there was once a “White God" who 
for some reason forsook his people temporarily 
but promised to eventually return. This belief is 
said to be the chief reason why the powerful 
nations of Mexico, Central America and Peru 
were so easily overcome by the Conquistadors. 
They thought the ‘““White God’ had returned with 
an invincible army to punish them for wrong 
doings. 

But after these “White Gods” had conquered 
the original inhabitants and made the land their 
own, there came yet other “White Gods” to wrest 
that part of their territory known as “California” 
from the descendants of these cruel Conquistadors. 

There is an old world tradition that in a remote 
period the Saxon-Germanic Odin was insulted by 
a Latin King. In anger Odin withdrew into the 
far north of Europe, there to become the father 
of a race of stalwart men and moreover, to attain 
the highest dignity in the pantheon of the Norse 
race. Story has it that the sons of Odin nursed 
the memory of this insult to their deity and cen- 
turies later when they had reached the perfection 
of physical vigor, and the Latins in the meantime 
had deteriorated through luxury and indulgence, 
these sturdy Norsemen rushed down upon the 
degenerate Latins and overthrew the proud city of 
Rome. Thus the insult to Odin was avenged but 
not forgotten. And so let us assume that here 
on the farthest shore of the farthest sea this 
legendary feud between these two branches of the 
Aryan family was revived—the Celtic-Spanish- 
Mexican on the one hand, the Anglo-Saxon-Amer- 
ican on the other. As in the Norse conquest of 
Rome, which was a case of ‘the survival of the 
fittest," here too, in the conflict on the shores of 
the Pacific, the law was to hold good. 


UT long before the day the marvelous land of 

California was taken over by the Anglo- 
Saxon, it was being made ready by the adven- 
turers, explorers and colonizers of the conquering 
Spaniards. Far and wide those tireless Conquis- 
tadors sought the “Seven Cities of Cibola’ —the 
streets of which were said to be paved with gold. 
Eventually the quest was successful, but the dis- 
appointment overwhelming. “The Seven Gold- 
Paved Cities of Cibola’’ proved to be seven insig- 
nificant, poverty stricken Indian villages. Thus 
another myth was shattered and the lust for gold 
unsatisfied, but the expeditions were not without 
value in the expansive scheme for Spanish domin- 
ion of the western world. They were the path- 
finders for the explorers and colonizers who came 
later. At the very time that the American Col- 
onists were fighting for independence on the shores 
of the Atlantic, the indomitable Spaniard, Anza, 
with his little band of 250 consisting of colonists, 
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monks and soldiers of fortune was making his 
tedious trek over the forbidding deserts and 
mountains, up from the State of Sonora in Mexico 
to the Pacific Coast in California, on as far north 
as the Golden Gate. Anza was establishing col- 
onies on the way that California might be saved 
to Spain from the dominion of the threatening 
Russians. 

Religion and sacrifice contributed their part in 
the consecrated labor of Jesuit and Franciscan 
friars led by Father Francisco Kino, who first 
planted civilization in the South, and Father Juni- 
pero Serra, who built the chain of missions— 
landmarks of a religious cycle sacred to the mem- 
ory of every native Californian. 

Meanwhile, by sea as well as by land, explora- 
tions and discoveries were under way. Such 
hardy mariners as Portola, braving uncharted seas 
and buffeted by storms were seeking out ports 
along the coast and, whenever, possible, estab- 
lishing colonies. 

And so for a time the Spaniards owned the 
land, built up their fortunes and distributed with 
profligate hand vast land grants as gratuities or 
for political reasons. 


OON the pioneering spirit of the young United 

States began to stir. It was not enough that 
its frontiers had been pushed well beyond the 
Mississippi River—those trackless lands beyond 
the horizon beckoned with resistless lure and the 
first big adventure was headed by those sturdy 
pioneers, Lewis and Clark. Following the lead 
of an Indian maiden who acted as interpreter and 
peace envoy, they beat a path through unexplored 
wilds and treacherous Indian tribes to the Pacific 
Coast far to the north. For courage, devotion and 
sacrifice, history records no woman of like char- 
acter; for romance, one need look no further than 
the annals of that first pathfinding expedition led 
by a maiden of alien race. 

Soon after the way had been shown, the deserts 
and mountain passes were swarming with the 
vanguard of adventurers and pioneers. Into Cali- 
fornia they poured and it was inevitable that a 
conflict with the Spaniards should follow. The 
Mexican generals, Castro and Pico, made a brave 
effort to retain Spanish sovereignty, but they were 
contending against irrevocable destiny. Heroic 
figures they were—fit to stand by the side of 
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Agamemnon and Achilles who fought and lost in 
the great epic of the Ilad. 

And so, partly by conquest and partly by pur- 
chase, California, which had once been claimed 
by Sir Francis Drake for England, came again 
into the hands of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Previous to this, gold had been discovered and 
then came the trek of “THE COVERED WAG- 
ON”—an epic within itself. Thousands essayed 
the great adventure. Across hot prairies, turbu- 
lent rivers, burnings sands, seemingly impassable 
mountains, beset by murderous savages, leaving 
now and again a cross to mark the grave of a 
lost hope—dauntless they pushed on, sometimes 
to perish almost within reach of their goal as did 
the unfortunate Donner Party. 

When our history becomes so old as to be 
shaded with myth or tradition, the great “Gold 
Rush” of those days may become another story 
of the Argonauts seeking the “Golden Fleece” con- 
cealed in the ribs of the great serpent of the 
Sierras; guarded by the terrible dragon of Death 
Desert which held for its own a wide waste of 
land and did to death with consuming thirst all 
who essayed to cross its territory. 


UCH are a few of the epochal movements of 

one segment of an evolved and evolving 
nation worthy to be celebrated in verse. What 
country has such a wealth of unassembled values? 
—material fit to parallel many of the great epics 
of other lands. But most worthwhile would be 
the poem that would assemble these values into 
a memorial of GROWTH. Every element of 
Pope's formula is here—storms, dreams, battles, 
sacrifices, games and desires. Legend, folk lore, 
history and verse are bountiful. As to an under- 
lying basis, one need look no further than the 
dominant characteristics of faith, courage and love 
of freedom which were handed down by pioneer- 
ing forbears to a people not content with idle 
sovereignty over this land so lavish of golden 
possibilities and realities, but a people still pio- 
neering into all lines of endeavor and discovery 
and even reaching out into the remote boundaries 
of stellar space. 

It awaits the pen of a Master Poet to do for 
us what Firdusi did for Persia in his Shahnameh 
—celebrate our GROWTH in a great memorial 
poem—the EPIC OF CALIFORNIA. 


UILDERS by the Western Sea 

Where the golden rivers run, 
Scarcely has your work begun, 
Greater still your tasks shall be! 


THE BUILDERS OF CALIFORNIA 
| (A Prophecy) 


| By Morrison 


Here at end of all the world 

Lies the goal of Empire's course; 

Here, centripetal the force 

Round which Nations shall be whirled. 
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In the Crater of the Moon 


Quaternary Aspects of Mono and Owens Valley Regions--Early Days 
in Mono Region--Ghost Towns--Past-Glacial Volcanic Acctivity-- 
Visiting Pa-num Crater--The Astronomical Problems of Lunar 


Craters-- Within the Crater Vent 


By CARL SUMNER KNOPF 


third line of defense for the Pacific Coast lies 
a bit of the moon. No, it is not a lunar 
meteorite flung from the tortured grasp of earth's 
satellite, but a volcanic cone that holds within its 
area a possible answer to the old astronomical 


J iv off the military highway that marks the 


that one almost expects to detect a viscid move- 
ment. Dry lakes, salt beds, hot springs, and miles 
of pumice deposit,—paragraph by paragraph the 
story is written by fire, quake and the wash of 
pre-historic seas. 

During the summer, thousands of machines 


enigma, the craters on the 
moon. Likewise, this gem of 
vulcanism displays almost 
every type of volcanic phe- 
nomenon. Its history, its 
form, the chemical composi- 
tion and structure of its 
ejecta constitute a beginner's 
textbook in vulcanology. 
Western United States is a 
region of striking geologic 
phenomena, none of which 
surpasses the Quaternary and 
post-Quaternary display of 
the region about Mono Lake, 
in east central California. 
Brooding Mono, with its me- 
tallic luster, its silence, its set- 
ting of gray desert and mile 
high basins clothed with 


The author has here pre- 
sented a remarkable picture of 
a region little known and less 
well understood—a region lying 
almost at our door. Dr. Knopf 
is Professor of Archeology, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; 
member, Pacific Geographic So- 
ciety, National Travel Club, 
and President, Southwestern 
Archeological Federation. He 
is an authority in many scien- 
tific lines and is as well a thor- 
ough student of literature, hav- 
ing been elected, only recently, 
president of Los’ Angeles 
Branch, League of Western 
Writers. Dr. Knopf is at pres- 
ent in Europe.—Ed. 


speed through the valley, the 
occupants often giving the 
mighty Sierras a_ passing 
glance, commenting on the 
dreary gray of the Mono 
craters, seeking a cold bottle 
of soda at a lakeside stand, 
and hastening on, and on, like 
good American tourists rush- 
ing through the annual vaca- 
tion. To such, Nature calmly 
closes her book and waits. 


N THE Mono region, 6,400 
feet above the sea, scorched 
with lava, smothered under 
pumice, rent by earthquake, 
scarred and twisted in the 
birth throes of the High Sier- 
ras, and now baked by the 
desert sun, one may pass 


eternal snow, is a remnant of 


the great Quaternary basin 
that included lakes Lahontan and Bonneville, cov- 
ering thousands of square miles in Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, and Nevada. Of this gigantic 
pre-glacial sea, two sizeable puddles remain,— 
Great Salt Lake in Utah and the Salton Sea in 
Imperial Valley. 

A paved highway running 500 miles north from 
Los Angeles, skirts the western shore of Mono 
Lake, passing on to Lake Tahoe and the Lincoln 
highway. Every mile of its length, especially in 
Owens Valley, is a page in a geological story 
book. Some of the oldest rock formations known 
crop out here; and some of the youngest geological 
children flaunt their playful moods in a tumble of 
color and confusion that awes and inspires. Gor- 
geous sedimentary tapestries adorn in red and 
gold the Red Rock Canyon passage; little red 
volcanic cones lure botanist and geologist; vast 
sheets of jet lava stream from pressure fissures 
high up the mountain sides and so recent are they 
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within a few hours from the 
clear, dry heat of the sage brush flat to a region 
of Alpine glory unsurpassed on this continent. 
In Tioga Pass, 9,940 feet elevation, the breath of 
snow chills the cheek of him who gazes out over 
the topaz sea shimmering in heat waves almost a 
mile beneath him. 

In the early days this beauty spot was off the 
beaten track. Bodie, a roaring silver camp, was 
the nearest town. Bodie would be a ghost town 
now, except that the ghost has been troubled by 
a second-rate mining boom. The next town was 
Aurora, made famous by Mark Twain who lived 
there a while and visited Mono Lake, describing 
it in his inimitable story of the boom days, Rough- 
ing It. 

From Bodie the road leads through a winding 
canyon with gaping holes marking the graves of 
lost hopes, where lone miners tried their luck. The 
canyon narrows until the car squeezes along the 
base of towering red and yellow stratified cliffs. 
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Aurora canyon branches off. The dense under- 
growth closes in. The paint on the fenders leaves 
its ancestral home to take up abode on myriad 
twigs and rocks that poke, jab, bump, and scratch 
all along the way. A cloudburst here would just 
mean spurlos versenkt. They'd never find a license 
plate. 

Gaunt brick walls, tumbled shacks, odds and 
~ ends of utensils and fragments of pre-Civil War 
newspapers greet the hardy tourist who has pushed 
his car up the bed of the stream to this spectre 
city. Millions in gold went out of Aurora, but 
between the forbidding canyon walls the road 
agent had easy picking. Finally the Aurora-ites 
cast the bullion into 250-pound ingots, threw them 
in the stage—and the bandits began robbing the 
incoming suckers of their pocket change. 


ARK TWAIN viewed Mono Lake and de- 
scribed its strange beauty and vicious chem- 
ical action, particularly as it inspired his mangy 
dog to hang up a marathon swim record and 
depart for the High Sierras prodded by a burning 


desire that was chemical rather than aesthetic. 
Mono is almost pure washing fluid, dense, caustic, 
the daughter of the fire demon that ravaged and 
tortured this beautiful earth mother. Mr. Clem- 
ens, however, gave scant attention to the craters 
and evidently did not visit them. 

A study of these craters is inevitably linked 
with the general aspect of the lake region. Three- 
quarters of a century ago a few hardy whites had 
established ranches about the lake. A wild grass 
made the cattle business attractive—until too many 
cattle ate too much grass. One bold pioneer even 
set up on one of the two volcanic islands, where 
cold water flows from one orifice, while the near- 
by bay steams the visitors in a hot bath of 110°. 

The Piute Indians found the saline waters pro- 
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ductive of a brine shrimp and fly larvae. Regular 
seasonal camps were ‘established, and the women 
winnowed the crusty denizens of the lake, using 
their fine woven baskets that today are the tour- 
ist's prize. The Pavi-oosi folk saw little sprites 
in the curling steam clouds arising from the white 
island, so it was named Pa-o-ha, the cloud spirit, 
and Paoha it is today. A second island, small, 
jet black, and scoriated, was named Negit, the 
Blue Goose isle. 

It has been estimated that Mono Lake contains 
92,000,000 tons of sodium carbonate, enough to 
eat the hide off of all the dinosaurs that ever 
lived. 86,000,000 tons of sodium chloride add 
flavor to this hell broth that once upon a time was 
probably fresh and cool, like the crystal ice water 
that even now can be observed surging up from 
great vents far below the surface of the lake. 
This good water, flowing thus for centuries, has 
built up deposits of calcium carbonate until tall 
pipes of travertine lift themselves, sometimes above 
the lake's level. Mono Lake is literally piped 
for hot and cold baths. 


Mono Craters: 
Towering 3000 feet 
above the plain, these 
symmetrical vents 

ominate the  land- 
scape with their 
sweeping slopes of 
grey pumice. Red 
cinder and _ gigantic 
lava sheets cover 
much of the surround- 


ing region. The lava 
slowly and 


congealed in _ sheer 
cliffs and ragged 
gulches. 


T THE foot of the Sierras, west of the lake, 
undulating ridges of glacial morain record 

the Age of Ice. The glaciers receded and the 
pre-glacial expanse of sea dwindled to the Quater- 
nary lake. And now comes a story. On tufa 
ridges, six or seven hundred feet above the pres- 
ent lake, are ancient shore lines, but they are 
broken. In the valley, 40 feet of sandy marl and 
gravel lie under a blanket of pumice, scoriae, and 
sheets of lava. Paoha island has no sediments or 
beach lines, so must have been thrust up recently. 
All of this is silent testimony to some awful 
cataclysm that flamed and thundered but a geo- 
logical moment ago—since the ice age. Here the 
Great Sculptor chiseled the eastern scarp of the 
Sierras, rock pressed and ground upon rock, until 
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a molten stream poured forth and pent up forces 
blew hard volcanic glass into gaseous froth that 
piled mountain high or rode on angry winds 100 
miles or more. Red cinder formed, to be carted 
away centuries later for Los Angeles rock gardens. 


In this melée, some 20 craters were built up, 
towering 9,000 feet above sea level, more than 
double Vesuvius’ height. At the south end of 
these cold cones of pumice and lava, ancient 
shore lines show that some of the activity went 
on before the ice and waters came. Old basaltic 
lavas peep from under recent flows, so the volcanic 
drama evidently had at least two acts. But at 
the north end, unweathered obsidian and stark 
glassy cliffs stand devoid of all beach line evi- 
dence. Here activity was recent, and here stands 
Pa-num crater, small, perfect, a little moon-scape 
on a foreign planet. Water never touched its 
rim. It came after the Quaternary lake had 
receded. 


Threading through the sage brush, the car stalls 
a half mile from the outer rim. Ankle deep in 
soft pumice, we climb the outer rim, formed by 
the first blow-off when the vent was spouting 
gaseous lava froth. This rain of gray pumice 
formed a perfect cup that from an aeroplane looks 
like the characteristic indentations on the surface 
of the moon. 


Intermingled with the pumice of the rim will be 
found smooth, water-worn stones, some of them 
dyed brilliant vermilion from thermo-chemical ac- 
tion. These stones are foreign to the vicinity. 
From some ancient stream bed or lake far below 
the present surface they were blown out and scat- 
tered, mute phrases from another geological chap- 
ter. The volcanic forces were unleashed deep 
down in faulting rocks, and incandescent gasses 
tore through the lower strata to spread recording 
fragments far and wide. 


CRAMBLING down inside the rim, we come 

to the towering center cone of lava. Much 
of it is pure volcanic glass, jet black, shiny, cruelly 
sharp and ready to cut shoe leather or human 
flesh with equal facility. After the initial blow- 
off, this viscid lava was belched forth, hot enough 
to flow, yet at a temperature that promoted rapid 
cooling. A great billow would flow forth, then 
suddenly a shower of volcanic ash would be 
ejected, to fall upon the cooling lava. Another 
sheet of lava would emerge, covering this sedi- 
ment, and then the process repeat itself until a 
beautifully stratified obsidian was produced that 
today tells the story as clearly as an eye-witness. 


Clambering up, over loose scoriae, around ob- 
sidian crags, through lava coulées and squeezing 
between sheer riven walls of glass, we reach the 
crest of the inner crater. This forms what from 


above would be the characteristic raised center of 
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a moon cusp. The slanting rays of the sun pro- 
duce the same shadows here that are so charac- 
teristic of the astronomer’s lunar photos. This is 
not the splash of a meteor on a viscous surface, 
but the final stage of a volcanic eruption. It sug- 
gests that faulting and shrinking of the moon's 
crust generated similar volcanic forces that scarred 
and pitted its surface. 


The real thrill of Pa-num comes when the 
lacerated investigator aproaches the yawning vent. 
It is a precarious scramble over broken lava 
blocks. The obsidian fragments glisten in the sun 
and suggest scarf pins, cuff links, and all kinds 
of unique jewelry that could be fabricated from 
them. The Indians used these chips for arrow- 
heads, which passed in trade far up and down the 
Pacific coast and even eastward. Some of the 
glass is so clear that a thin piece is as trans- 
parent as the darkened glass of auto goggles. 


Extinct volcanoes are not so rare, but the vents 
are usually buried under old ejecta. Pa-num is 
different. Rounding a huge glass boulder, we 
suddenly stand on the brink of the crater mouth. 
The sun shines in for a short distance; shadows 
lurk in the broken walls; then comes the black 
hole that hides the secrets of Vulcan. 


With camera strapped down, and tripod gripped 
alternately as sounding pole and alpine staff, the 
descent begins. At the very edge of the inner 
throat, where light gives way to eternal darkness, 
the camera is set for the last possible picture. 
Above gleams an azure sky. Below are stygian 
depths. All about are the beautiful yet terrifying 
castellated pinnacles and bulges of obsidian. An 
earthquake has some time cracked the lava here 
and on Negit Island. An earthquake could with- 
out warning close this abyss and make a perma- 
nent resident out of a trespassing photographer! 


HE final descent stops for any human being 

at the point where the crater throat constricts, 
only to open out below into a fathomless well. 
Even if this stricture were broken away, one 
would only cut and tear himself beyond repair 
attempting to traverse this hell of splintered glass. 
The white beam of the flashlight reflects from a 
million black diamond facets. From the depths 
below drifts a current of cold air. It is fresh, 
quite different from a stale, sulphurous current 
that emerges from an inconspicuous vent nearby. 
Evidently this main throat connects with outer 
air via earthquake crack or possibly through one 
of the island vents. 


The man in the moon is a reality now. Only 
bated breath and the sluggish air currents tie us 
to mother earth. Imagination can run riot. We 
are on the moon; we are visiting one of its craters; 
we are probing its secrets. No life—no sound— 

Read further on page 159 
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The Romance and Tragedy of 
Captain John Augustus Sutter, Pioneer Builder 


By H. C. PETERSON, Curator, Sutter’s Fort Historical Museum 


O ONE of the world’s greatest motion picture 
T directors three years ago was assigned the 
task of producing the story of Captain 
Sutter. After several weeks spent in research 
work, a visit to Sutter's Fort and a trip through 
the old gold diggings, he returned to the studio 
and reported, “I cannot produce this story of 
Capt. Sutter unless you allot $3,000,000 for its 
production, for it is that kind of a story.” 
And it is that kind of a story—a $3,000,000 
story. This director told the 


Probably no man has left such a confused his- 
torical account of himself. 

With most of the actual records destroyed by 
fire, storm, floods and insurrections, his life, even 
in California, must be written up from fragmen- 
tary documents, newspaper items, a comparatively 
few letters and public records. The newspapers 
of his day carried many stories, and many ver- 
sions of the same story, with actual proof of the 
veracity of many of them lacking. Sutter's own 

story of his early life, written 


writer that it was the greatest 
and most absorbing historical 
romance he had ever read— 
that to properly produce it 
would require 30 reels of film 
— 30,000 lineal feet — thou- 
sands of people and a year's 
time. 


ROM a verdant, penniless 

youth to the virtual king- 
ship of one of the earth's 
greatest horticultural princi- 
palities; from the virtual king 
of the richest gold domain of 
earth back to a penniless old 
age, makes one instinctively 
wonder just how that verdant 


present 


On all the pages of history | 
there are few stories more dra- 
matic and gripping than that 
picturing the exploits of Cap- 
tain Sutter. The episodes in 
his life abound in effort and 
success, loss and pathos, and 
are staged in that most colorful 
period—the “Days of ’49” and 
the discovery of gold. Many a 
trenchant pen has essayed a 
portrayal of Sutter’s life. None 
has succeeded as has that of our 
author. Mr. Peterson 
has opened to us a page never 
before revealed.—Ed. 


| at various times, is in itself 
often contradictory. Many 
historians have attempted to 
write his story and have given 
up in despair. Allen Lane, af- 
ter a years hard research, has 
produced the only compre- 
hensive manuscript of his life 
that it has been my pleasure 
to read. 

By parentage a Swiss; by 
birth in Kandern, Grand 
Dutchy of Baded, he was a 
German. Successively in later 
life he became a citizen of 
Switzerland, of the United 
States, then a subject of Mex- 
ico, finally dying as a citizen 


youth happened to start on 
this dizzy cycle in the whirl-a-gig of life. 

The story of Capt. John Augustus Sutter is 
peculiarly one of Quixotic romance and bitter 
tragedy; romance and tragedy most uncannily 
intertwined; the story of a man with a marvelous 
vision, of exceptional ability; alert, keen, aggres- 
sive, generous to a fault; a man apparently des- 
tined to become the richest man of his time, yet 
swept into bankruptcy by an avalanche of gold 
found on his own property. 

It is the story of the man, who, above all 
others, made possible the acquisition by the United 
States of the most glorious and wonderful of all 
its possessions—California. 

From his entry into the world until he died, the 
wheels of his existence just failed of properly 
meshing to make him the outstanding success of 
the 19th century. A man of two birthdays—for 
his accouchement took place during the midnight 
hour of February 28 and March 1, 1803—he 
seemed fated to lead a dual life—one of idealistic 
anticipation, the other of disillusionment and shat- 
tered hopes. 


of the United States. He was 
not a soldier of fortune. His plans were definite. 
His objective was the development of the agri- 
cultural lands of California, the building up of a 
Western principality. 

A Swiss military academy furnished his aca- 
demic education; world-wide travel and experience 
completed it. He married Anna Dubold early in 
life, opened a second-hand book store in Burgdorf, 
spent most of his time reading books on foreign 
travel, and woke up one morning in May, 1834, 
to find himself the father of a family of four, and 
a sheriff's lock on his front door. 

That sheriff's lock was the turning point in 
Sutter's life. There was no appeal from that 
lock's decision except money, and of that he had 
none. It told him he must start all over again. 
He accepted the challenge. 


IRED by the reading of books describing the 
new republic in North America, he arranged 
for his family's welfare and set sail for New York 
City. His wages as a sailor he invested in goods, 
and started business in a small way. To become 
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the founder of any colony, one must have some 
money, and trading in those days offered the 
quickest returns on a limited capital. 

The first four years as a trader brought much 
bitter experience, a journey overland to St. 
Charles, on the Missouri River, but with almost 
no assets. There are various accounts of his life 
here and at St. Louis, some designating St. Louis 
and others St. Charles as the locale of some story. 
The towns were not far apart by steamer, so the 
actual location is rather immaterial. The plain, 
unadorned fact was that so far he was, despite 
all his hard work, a financial failure. He had the 
ability but lacked self-confidence. How he gained 
self-confidence, how he realized his desire to 
eventually become a leader among men is due 
primarily to an incident that happened in St. Louis. 

Sutter, then but 31, was clerking in a trader's 
store, and living at the old German Hotel, head- 
quarters of the Swiss and Germans of that section. 
At night they sat around the barroom stove and 
told wondrous tales of military valor back in the 
Fatherland, played cards, and gave ready ailibis 
for their lack of success in the new frontier of 
America. 

Things were going along the even tenor of their 
way when the little settlement was thrown into a 
fervor of excitement by the arrival of a very dig- 
nified stranger. He was handsome looking, stal- 
wart, imposing, with a military bearing that 
radiated power and position. These essentials 
made a strong appeal to the Swiss and Germans. 
He was so courteous, so confiding, so honest in 
his appraisement of the little town. St. Louis was 
such a wonderful place, with such charming and 
intellectual people! And surely he knew how to 
judge people, for was he not the owner of the 
great Prairie du Chien Hotel up North, where all 
the noted officers of the Fort stopped? He was 
that man, so he said, and they believed him. 

They also believed him when he said he was 
a famous colonel in the Russian Army, and later 
adjutant to the Crown Prince of the Russian Em- 
pire. No one thought to ask him to prove it; his 
very appearance guaranteed that in their minds, 
as he introduced himself as Colonel Obrist. 

He had come to St. Louis to await the arrival 
of a steamer load of supplies which he had pur- 
chased in New York. Incidentally, he let it be 
known that he intended buying several thousand 
dollars worth of goods locally. He was the 
symbol of a new era of prosperity and became 
more popular each day. At the German Hotel 
he ordered a suite of the best rooms, asked that 
they be thoroughly cleaned and the best furniture 
in the house be installed. 

Sutter took a great liking to the genial Colonel. 
He admired Obrist’s impressive military air, his 
way of mingling with the best men of town, his 
ability to tell fascinating stories of his personal 
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adventures. In return for this adoration, the sym- 
pathetic Colonel told him of the truly marvelous 
opportunities down Santa Fe way for a bright 
young fellow like Gus. He even minutely de- 
scribed to him the town of Santa Fe and whom to 
see there. The youth was so impressed with the 
attention and advice of such a distinguished officer 
of the Royal Russian Army that he stood good 
for him at the local German Club. It was really 
an honor to be allowed to guarantee his account 
there. 

In the meantime the boat from New York with 
the Colonel's supplies and shipment of coin from 
his bankers had not arrived. He consequently ran 
a trifle short of ready cash. Really, he hated to 
even mention such a trivial matter, but embar- 
rassments like that would happen. Every man 
with goods to sell not only offered him everything 
he wanted on credit but very considerately saw 
that into each of his purchases was slipped a little 
ready cash. They prided themselves upon the 
delicate manner in which they had handled the 
matter. At Sutter's store he made many purchases 
on credit. The store was proud of the distinction 
shown it. 

Shortly before the boat was due Herr Obrist 
invited the whole membership of the German Club 
to be guests at the famous Prairie House, a road- 
side inn on the outskirts of St. Louis. He wanted 
to repay them for their many kindnesses before 
he went back up North. Everybody accepted, 
especially as he promised to open 100 quarts of 
champagne. The expense meant nothing to him, 
for was he not a rich man? 

Everyone appeared at the Prairie House, ready 
to accept his favors. It was a sumptuous dinner. 
The 100 quarts of champagne were not enough, 
and he ordered all the proprietor had. It was a 
wondefrul night, with the last popping cork greet- 
ing the rising sun. 

That afternoon the Colonel ordered the finest 
sleigh and team of horses in town for a trip to 
Peoria. A liveryman gladly let him have his own 
private outfit, while young Sutter proudly assisted 
the noted officer into the sleigh. 

Jingle bells! And away for the conquest of 
Peoria! 

There the man of the military air soon subju- 
gated the leading citizens. Two days later a mes- 
senger arrived with a letter. ‘Would the Colonel 
please return the sleigh and horses? All unsus- 
pectingly the Colonel complied. That boat was 
not yet due for ten days. 

With a most engaging smile he drove up to the 
German Hotel. But a distinct chilliness permeated 
the atmosphere, a sour, bilious expression clouded 
the faces of his hosts. He looked down towards 
the river, he saw them unloading the boat. It 
had arrived a week ahead of time. He smiled, 
leisurely got out of the sleigh, entered the hotel, 
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and to the landlord said: “Well, what are you 
going to do about it?” 

What they intended doing, they did; they did 
it well; they did it long, and each man willingly 
cooperated in the doing. A pair of running trunks 
would have been a dress suit compared with what 
they left of the one he had been wearing. 

When the proprietor of the Prairie Inn, proud 
of the fact that he had been so signally honored 
by the selection of his inn for the champagne 
supper, arrived in town to collect his bill, he was 
shown the pile of ragged clothes and told to take 
his share; the pleasure was all his. 

And the genial Herr Colonel? He limped out 
of town. What were a few bruises, two black 
eyes and a bloody nose compared with the won- 
derful time he had enjoyed? Poof! Three days 
later his body was reported floating down the 
river. They let it float. 


HAVE related this little known story in detail 

because of its tremendous influence upon the 
after life of young Sutter. The advent of the 
Colonel made a deep impression upon him. 

Fraud and fakir that Obrist had later proved to 
be, nevertheless the ability with which he had put 
it over the whole of St. Louis with nothing but 
his wits, an old suit of clothes and his military 


bearing, made Sutter realize what could be dona 


if the proper front was displayed to the world. 

Four qualities Obrist possessed that made him 
popular, and these four qualities, military training, 
impressive presence, geniality, a fluent conversa- 
tionalist, as well as a good mixer Sutter realized 
he possessed. What he lacked was the Colonel's 
self-confidence. 

Despite the cold-blooded facts, Sutter still se- 
cretly admired his fallen idol. He still believed 
his Santa Fe story, so set out for that place ex- 
pecting to find things as represented. He was 
sadly disappointed. The Colonel had never even 
been there, the prominent man he had mentioned 
never existed. It was a hard blow. Disillusioned, 
he returned to St. Louis with six mules and three 
gallons of sherry wine. The fate of the mules is 
buried in obscurity. Not so the sherry. That was 
used to drown the disappointment of the future 
colonizer of the great Sacramento Valley. 

He learned of California from the Alcalde of 
Santa Fe, who had studied for the priesthood in 
this State, had slipped and returned to secular life. 
He represented California as a veritable heaven of 
sunshine and flowers. Southern California should 
erect a bronze tablet in honor of that Alcalde. He 
was their first booster, and a good one. So much 
so that he enthused Sutter to the point of joining 
the first band of trappers headed West. They 
landed in Fort Vancouver, Oregon territory, in 
the dead of winter. Snow was 30 feet deep on 
the Siskiyou Mountains. Keenly disappointed, 
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Sutter took advantage of the sailing of the Hudson 
Bay ship to the Sandwich Islands, hoping to catch 
the San Francisco bound boat back from there. 
He just missed it. 

He immediately proceeded to put his new phil- 
osophy into effect. How well he succeeded is 
shown by the fact that he secured credit for goods 
and passage to Sitka, Alaska. The King of the 
Islands, captivated by the Captain’s polished man- 
ners, gave him eight brawny Kanakas to go along 
as a bodyguard and help him start his big plan- 
tation in far off California, for even while in 
Honolulu, Sutter was spreading the gospel of the 
future greatness of this State. 

At Sitka he immediately sought out the Gov- 
ernor, put on an impressive front, told of his 
colonization project and asked his advice. His 
technique charmed the Governor, who invited him 
to attend all official social gatherings. Sitka’s 
official family included Spaniards, French, Ger- 
mans, English and Russians. Social graces were 
second nature to Sutter. As he once remarked, he 
could dance in all languages, except Russian, be- 
fore he arrived in Sitka. The Russian ladies 
vied with each other to teach him their native 
dances. 

Then came the opportunity to get to San Fran- 
cisco on the Brigantine Clementine. 

Many people have marvelled at the diplomatic 
ability shown by Capt. Sutter in the many varied 
conditions and trying circumstances in which he 
at times found himself. 

A moment's consideration of his early life gives 
the answer. He had a good education, could read 
and write several languages, had read much, trav- 
eled extensively, met all classes of people, had 
closely observed the functions of traders, ship- 
pers, sailors, farmers, trappers and representative 
officials. He was genial, quick witted, good to 
look at, and an exceptionally good conversa- 
tionalist. He radiated charm. He possessed every 
attribute necessary for exceptional success but 
one—he had too much faith in new acquaintances; 
a most commendable fault, but disastrous. 


TH the foregoing as a character building 

background, let us catch up with our young 
adventurer as he enters through the Golden Gate, 
July 2, 1839, the vessel short of water and pro- 
visions. 

He was met by a reception committee of armed 
Mexican officials. The little village of Yerba 
Buena, now San Francisco, was not a port of 
entry; they told him to get out of the Bay immedi- 
ately, but relented enough to allow him to put on 
water and food. Thence through the Gate again 
on to Monterey, the then capitol, arriving on 
July 4th, 1839. 

Sutter had fortified himself with letters of intro- 

Read further on page 160 
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These Charming People Portrayed 


by Max Wieczorek 


By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


all other necessary luxuries of modern times, 

it may occasion mild surprise when an able 
European critic points out a few of the dangers 
that threaten the growth of our national art 
progress. 

We have recently been told in no uncertain 
terms that, artistically, we are a nation of land- 
scape painters, and that as such our artists rank 
among the best; but so far as genre and figure 
painting are concerned we are still far down on the 
list. 

This is, undoubtedly, a just criticism, and espe- 
cially applies to California and the Southwest, 
where natural conditions and environment conspire 
to make landscape painting a dominant theme. 
Yet in this colorful locale there are ample oppor- 
tunities for the figure painter to find models of 
physical beauty and historic and romantic inter- 
est, which cannot be rivaled in any other land 
on earth. 

This great Southwest is the artist's paradise, 
yet how few men of great talent have discovered 
its possibilities in paint. 

Each year fewer figure subjects appear in our 
leading exhibitions, and to the long list of land- 
scape artists several valued names are added every 
season. 

It is a notable and interesting fact that, since 
his coming to California 25 years ago, Max 
Wieczorek’s art has dealt solely with portraiture 
and figure studies, and that his development as 
an outstanding painter, not only of the West, but 
internationally, has resulted from his singleness of 
purpose in portraying Western personalities. He 
has found these charming people applicable to his 
medium—French pastel—and has brought to his 
canvases a subtle likeness and a decorative qual- 
ity, seldom equaled in the realm of portraiture. 

The road to fame which he has traversed so 
successfully is replete with much that should be of 
inspiration to many a struggling young painter, 
for there is no Western artist of note whose early 
career was more colorful, or whose life story is 
more interesting. 

Max Wieczorek was born at Breslau, in Silesia, 
of Polish-German parentage. He began his prep- 
aration for life by taking a course in natural 
science at the Breslau University. Later he be- 
came an officer in the Prussian Army, but at the 
age of 20 he forsook military life and enrolled in 
the art school at Karlsruhe. He traveled exten- 
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sively and studied in the various art capitals, under 
the finest masters of Europe. Coming to America, 
he spent ten years in New York with the Tiffany 
studios. Seeking artistic freedom and new in- 
spiration, he came to Los Angeles over 20 years 
ago and began his career as a portrait painter. 
His academic foundation, coupled with his deco- 
rative feeling and fine draftsmanship soon won 
him many honors in leading exhibitions and 
brought many important commissions. Among the 
prominent people he has painted are such well 
known names as Dr. Wm. A. Bryan, W. I. 
Hollingsworth, the late R. A. Rowen, the late 
George Chaffey, the late Albert Kenney, Charles 
L. Haskell, Merale Armitage, the late Ida Besser, 
Ruth St. Denis, Ann Andrews, Olga Zacsek, Mrs. 
Elsa Spalding, Rene Barker, and many others 
whose names are camouflaged in his catalogue by 
some picturesque title. 

At the present time the artist is engaged upon 
the memorial portrait of the late Frederick W. 
Blanchard, to be placed in the Los Angeles City 
Hall. 

Wieczorek 's work has added luster to our native 
art and has enlivened many of our exhibitions 
where figure studies were needed to break the 
monotony of a surfeit of landscape renderings. 
As one of our strongest Western painters, he has 
proven the value of native material, in the art of 
portraiture. 

A visit to this artist's home at Long Beach and 
his studio in Los Angeles, is, to the laymen, a 
fascinating experience, and reflects with mirror- 
like accuracy the qualities of the man. Mr. Weic- 
zorek abhors bric-a-brac and fussyness. His sur- 
roundings are impressive of simple elegance. Each 
room is splendidly appointed and contains just 
enough decorative accessories to off-set his own 
paintings and those of other masters he has as- 
sembled. The terrace, the gardens, the patio, with 
its bronze fountain, all bespeak the dignity and 
poetic perception. of a trained connoisseur. | 

His home life is as interesting as is the art of the 
painter, and it would be difficult to find a home 
in which is combined a greater degree of friend- 
ship, hospitality and good-fellowship to all who 
enter it as his guests. 

Endowed with a keen sense of humor, his unique 
personality is one that wins him the right kind 
of friends. He has a broad and sincere interest in 
all who are striving to achieve,—no matter what 

Read further on page 157 
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Edwin Markham 


at Carnegie Hall, on the evening of April 
24th, 1932. People from far away went 
too, just as eagerly as New Yorkers. 

Edwin Markham, a cattle herder and shepherd 
boy on the Suisuin Hills of California, devouring 
all the poetry and romance that came his way, 
little imagined that he too would by and by find 
a national place in the hearts of his countrymen— 
a beloved and honored place in many cities and 
especially in the greatest city on our continent. 
Yet on this 80th birthday, far from the Willamette 
Falls of his birthplace, and far from the sound of 
the cattle driving on the Suisuin Ranch, he stood 
in historic Carnegie Hall in Manhattan, with over 
2000 listeners applauding him—hearers swayed to 
mirth or sadness by the words of his speech, or 
the lines of his poems. 

Many had deplored the choice of huge Carnegie 
Hall for this celebration, saying it would require 
the Philharmonic concerts or a hero like Byrd to 
fill the structure, but lo! the building was packed— 
the upper gallery, the two tiers of boxes circling 
the house, and the great main floor—all were 
crowded. 

The table on the platform, following the cele- 
bration, was laden with letters and telegrams from 
the entire country, with an especial place for 
letters and verses from the children of the schools, 
with school programs from their various Markham 
exercises. All of these remembrances delighted 
the poet, but he has always said: “Praise does 
not make me proud, it only humbles me.” 

After the exercises of this triumphant evening, 


N* YORK went to see Edwin Markham, 


Edwin Markham 


and His Eightieth 
Birthday Celebration 


Ben F. Field recently returned from 
an Eastern trip by way of Panama 
Canal, visting Havana, New York, 
Boston, St. Joseph, Missouri, and El 
Paso. As a lifelong friend of Edwin 
and Mrs. Markham, he was an hon- 
ored guest at their home on Long 
Island, and the accompanying account 
of the notable celebration in com- 
memoration of Edwin Markham’s 80th 
birthday, reveals not only Mr. Field's 
high appreciation of literary quality, 
but his ability to catch the important 
facts and phrase them in a form of 
which the most seasoned writers 
could be envious.—Eb. 


the fine music—Markham’s words and Harriet 
Ware's settings—he stood happy, untired, young 
in spirit, talking gaily to the throngs about him 
with Mrs. Markham beaming at his side. 


One of the significant contributions to the eve- 
ning—a surprise to Mr. Markham—was a letter 
from his son, Virgil, now a young novelist, visit- 
ing in England. Virgil took his degree at the 
University of California, and taught for some 
years at Berkeley. The letter is a masterpiece of 
affection and admiration, as well as a scholarly 
critique of his father’s work. 

I quote parts of the letter as follows: 


= REETINGS to you on your Eightieth 
Birthday. 

As a poet among poets you have paid your due 
to beauty, and you have sought the strangeness 
that is at the heart of beauty and is perhaps the 
surest hint we have of other worlds beyond. For 
you beauty is partly of this world, partly of the 
next. 

You preeminently among the poets have looked 
forward to the New Day. You will not see it, 
perhaps, but it will see you. When the crude 
chaos of our social system is replaced by a ra- 
tional order, you will be remembered as one who 
beheld it in a vision and sang of it with all your 
Social Consciousness. The ringing thunders of 
the Hoe-man have encircled the earth, and their 
echoes do not diminish, but increase as the long- 
pent voice of humanity begins to rise in answer. 

I think that you and the Oliver Goldsmith of 
“The Deserted Village” belong side by side as 
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the poet-economists of our race. He wrote those 
words which have been admired but never heeded: 


‘il fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


Beside this trenchant criticism of all modern 
societies I place your announcement of the First 
Principle on which the new order must be based: 
“The Right to Labor in Joy.” 


* * 


As a poet, you have struck chords of unearthly 
music. As a leader, you have held steadily to the 
upward road. More power to your playing fingers, 
and to your feet, firm tread. 
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But love and I had the wit to win— 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


“What is poetry?” he queried. ‘Nobody 
knows. No man thinks a poem out—he only feels 
it out. Poetry is an attempt to express the eternal 
reality. What a poet sees and expresses will be 
just as precious a thousand years from now, as 
precious in Heaven as on earth.” 

Creeping into this 80th birthday celebration of 
Dean Markham, is a new little poem that might 
become, for a time, the chief stone of the corner. 
Being urged to write a quatrain that should be 
translated into all the different languages of earth 
and sent out by the ministers and consuls at 

Washington, he 


This in all love 


and admiration.” 


ILLIAM L. 
STIDGER, 
D.D., was chairman 
of the evening. He 
presided with fine 
fervor and evident 
love for Mr. Mark- 
ham, the man. A 
letter to Edwin 
Markham from Pres- 
ident Hoover was 
read. Before the dis- 
tinguished poet ap- 
peared upon the 
platform he sat with 
his attractive wife, 
who is herself a 
poet, in a box close 


furled 


wrongs, 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


By Este.tte 


OUR message has gone forth upon the wind, 
Bearing a protest to a heedless world; 
Your words are javelins of Justice, hurled 
To smite the fell oppressors of mankind; 
You have a challenge for the witting blind, 
Who, seeing all, see naught—who leave close 


That flag of freed humanity, rich-purled 
With symbols of high deeds, incarnadined. 


On that white day, be it or near or far, 
When men shall answer God with Brotherhood; 
And Love shall be a fixed and shining Star, 
Guiding them gently toward a greatening Good; 
When those are hailed who strove against life's 


penned, as an inspi- 
ration, the following: 


YOUNG AMERICA TO 
THE YOUTH OF ALL 
THE WORLD 
“Oh youth of the 
World, we are 

lifting hands 

And crying our love- 
cry to your far- 
off lands! 

Over our heads one 
far-flung heaven 
bends,— 

Come, let us make 
the world a world 
of friends!” 


Already this has 
gone forward to 


to the stage. 

Mr. Markham read 
his “Araby” and 
then, quoting from 
Marlow’s Helen, “Is 
this the face that 


You shall be crowned for your transcendent songs! 


This sonnet appeared in the New York Times several 
years ago. Its author is one of that group of writers 
identified with the Poetry Society of America and the 
Authors Club of New York. : 


many of the nations. 

But Edwin Mark- 
ham could not be 
permitted to rest on 
his 80th birthday 
until he had read 


launched a thousand 

ships,” he gave his own “To Helen.” These are 
from his recent book, “New Poems, Eighty Songs 
at 80." In this volume which also includes 
“Power,” is to be found that four-line epitome of 


“The Man With The Hoe.” 


“Two things,” said Kant, ‘fill me with breathless 
awe, 
The starry heavens and the moral law.” 
But I know a thing more awful and obscure— 
The long, long patience of the plundered poor. 


The poem “Power” delighted his hearers. Then, 
after several other readings he gave that matchless 
quatrain, ‘““Outwitted,"” which is known about the 
globe. 
“He drew a circle that shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 
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“The Man With The Hoe.” Was it in sympathy 
perhaps, with the spirit of the fine painting of 
himself by Mme. Mihri de Rassim, that stood 
close by him on the Carnegie stage, that Mr. 
Markham read his greatest poem with such dra- 
matic effect? 


A quarter of a million copies of “The Man 
With The Hoe” have been, sold and it has been 
translated into nearly 40 languages and repro- 
duced in 50,000 American publications. 


Edwin Markham’s eloquent and dramatic read- 
ing of his “The Man With The Hoe,” at the 
close of his 80th birthday celebration at Car- 
negie Hall, will remain in the memory of the great 
audience until another decade has passed and he 
receives again the plaudits of the world on his 


90th birthday. 


| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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Death Valley Trails 


By E. J. VAN NAME 


Mr. Van Name knows the Desert and its moods. He has traveled much 
and gives here a realistic picture of one of the strangest regions in the world. 


(Continued from April number) 


ROM Bennett Wells we rolled on to the Old 
b Eagle Borax Works, one of the abandoned 

ruins of the industry that made Death Valley 
famous. Springs are numerous at the old Eagle 
Works and have formed a small pond about which 
is a thick growth of tules, abounded by extensive 
meadow land. With its heavy mesquite growth, 
Eagle Works is an excellent oasis and has become 
the home of many wild horses and jackasses that 
roam the valley. ‘ 


The Eagle Works was one of the first of its 
kind in Death Valley. It was discovered by 
Isidore Daunet in 1880. Daunet was French by 
birth, his home being Bassis, Pyreniss, France. 
He emigrated to San Francisco at the age of ten 
and lived at that city until 1863, or until thirteen 
years old. At that time Daunet began to wander 
among the mining camps and eventually, after 
gaining a knowledge of ores, became a prospector. 
Daunet was of remarkable physical strength, a 
fact that saved his life on his first trip into Death 
Valley. 

In 1880 he joined a party of men in Panamint 
City who, not having any prospects at that place, 
had decided to migrate to the Arizona mines. 
Daunet joined them. There were seven men in 
the party and pack animals, and they started on 
their journey in mid-summer. Soon they struck 
an unfamiliar trail which led them into Death 
Valley. 

They knew this but were an adventurous group 
of young men and laughed at the idea that they 
could not cross the Valley. But like many others 
before them, they found themselves unable to sup- 
ply their bodies with enough .water and drank 
their canteens dry before they realized it. They 
next cut the throats of the mules and drank the 

spurting blood. 

Then Daunet and one other went for help. 


Many hardships befell them but they reached an 


Indian encampment at last. The Indians returned 
with them at once but found only two of the five 
waiting men alive. The other three had died 
from thirst. 


It was while on this trip that Daunet noticed 
the “cottonball* beds below Furnace Creek and 
which later led him to return to Death Valley with 
three other men and locate 260 acres of borax 


* Ulexite, or borate of lime. The cottonballs were gath- 
ered by hand in baskets, usually by Chinese labor, and 
varied in size from that of a pinhead at Teel’s Marsh, 
Nevada, to the size of pumpkins in Death Valley. 


land. This was the beginning of the Eagle Borax 
Works. 

The owners of the Eagle Works found it diffi- 
cult to obtain the borax in a pure state due to 
the inability of the solution to crystallize until the 
air had cooled to a point below the usual summer 
temperature. However, the Eagle Works kept 
operating, although a good deal of the product 
was sold at a price less than the cost of manu- 
facture. 


N THE late seventies, a year or two previous 

to Daunet’s discovery of borax at the site of 
the Eagle Works, one Aaron Winters discovered 
a cottonball deposit in Death Valley north of the 
present site of Furnace Creek Ranch. Winters’ 
home was at Ash Meadows, a place in the Amar- 
gosa Desert to the east of the Funeral Range, 
and, according to Spears, “200 miles from the 
then nearest railroad station or settlement.” A 
wandering prospector told Winters the story of 
the Nevada borax deposits and added that anyone 
who could find more borax beds would be rich. 
From this prospector, Winters learned how to test 
for borax by pouring certain chemicals over the 
powdered sample and firing the mixture. If it 
burned green, it contained borax. 


With his Spanish-American wife, Rosie, Win- 
ters set out for Death Valley immediately upon 
the departure of his visitor. He had seen the 
deposits in Death Valley and knew that it repre- 
sented the stuff described by the prospector. He 
made camp at the summit of Furnace Creek and 
went into Death Valley to obtain samples. That 
night, Winters and his wife powdered the samples, 
mixed them with the chemicals they had brought 
along for the purpose, and lighted the mixture. 
Winters’ dramatic words tell us the result: 


“She burns green, Rosie! We're rich!” 


Winters sold his claims to William T. Coleman 
for the sum of $20,000, and Coleman immediately 
started the Harmony Borax Works, a few miles 
northwest of Furnace Creek Ranch. Furnace 
Creek Ranch was started at the same time by 
Coleman, although at that time it was known as 
Greenland. It had originally been the homestead 
of one Bellerin' Tuck, reputed to have been Death 
Valley's first settler. The ranch is 178 feet below 
sea level and about 18 miles north of Bad Water, 
the lowest point. Today Furnace Creek Ranch 
is owned by the Pacific Coast Borax Company 
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and is maintained to hold the claim on the old 
Harmony Works which they bought from Cole- 
man when he went broke. 


T THE end of the year 1889, directly fol- 

lowing the acquisition of the Harmony 
Works by the Pacific Coast Company, Superin- 
tendent J. S. W. Perry organized the 20-mule 
system of transportation. The road went south 
across the salt beds and to Mojave by way of 
Wingate Pass, a distance of 165 miles. No ordi- 
nary wagon would suffice for this work. Perry 
accordingly made a complete study of large wag- 
ons, and the result was the borax wagon, dimen- 
sions of which follow: 

Hind wheel, 7 ft. dia., tire 8 inches wide, 1 inch 
thick; forward wheel, 5 ft. dia., other dimensions 
same as rear. Hubs, 18 inches dia., 22 inches 
long. Spokes, 54% inches wide at butt, 4 inches 
at the point. The felloes were made double, each 
piece being four by four inches large in cross- 
section, and the two being edge-bolted together. 
The forward axle trees were made of solid steel 
bars, 314 inches square in cross-section; rear axles, 
34% inches square. The wagon bed was 16 feet 
long, 4 feet wide, and 6 feet deep. The tread was 
6 feet. Weight, 7,800 pounds, with a capacity 
of about twelve tons. The wagons were built at 
Mojave at a cost between $900 and $1000 each. 

The wagons were drawn in trains of two each. 
As there were but three springs on the entire 
journey it was necessary for them to carry their 
own water. This was done by carrying two 
barrels to a wagon, one on each side. Some of 
the trains, I presume of a later date, hauled a 
tank wagon on back of the train. 

The motive power of the 20-mule team was 
really 18 mules and two horses. Spears describes 
the 20-mule team in the following excerpt: 


“In building the desert freight train, the front 
wagon receives a tongue of ordinary length, while 
from the rear axle projects a little wrought iron 
tongue about three feet long. The second wagon 
has a tongue say six feet long, with a stout verti- 
cal ring on the end of it, which, when the two 
wagons are coupled together, slides over the three 
foot tail of the front wagon. Then, to hold the 
two wagons together, a stout chain runs from the 
front axle of one to the front axle of the other. 

“The horses and mules are harnessed up in 
pairs. The horses are attached to the wagon at 
the togue, and a great handsome 2,800 pound team 
it is—gentle, obedient and strong as a locomotive. 
Ahead of them stretch the mules, their double- 
trees geared to a chain that leads from a forward 
axle. The most civilized pair are placed in the 
lead and the next in intelligence just ahead of 
the tongue, while the sinful, the fun-loving, and 
the raw-hides fill in between. The nigh leader 
has a bridle with the strap from the left jaw 
shorter than the other and from this bridle runs a 
braided cotton rope a half an inch in diameter, 
through fair-leaders on each mule to the hand of 
the driver, who sits on a perch on the front end of 
the wagon box just eight feet above the ground. 
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The rope is known as the jerk-line, and its length 
is not far from 120 feet. The team that draws 
the desert freight train stretches out for more than 
100 feet in front of the wagon.” 

The crew of a borax train consisted of two 
men, the driver and swamper. The swamper was 
a general helper and caretaker of the team. Al- 
though the borax driver's life was a hard one, 
there was little danger of him quitting his job 
upon arrival in Mojave. There was a faro-bank 
running most of the time in town and it only took 
one night for him to get rid of his monthly wage 
of $120. By morning he was ready to hit the trail 
again. The company heads knew this and felt 
that their drivers were safe. It was not a heartless 
attitude on their parts. For if the men didn't 
gamble their money away, they were sure to get 
drunk or spend it in some other more harmful 
manner. And if a driver had two months’ wages 
at once he was sure to go into Los Angeles and 
be gone a fortnight or longer. 

Before leaving the subject of borax, the question 
may have arisen: “What did they use for fuel 
in their fireboxes in this barren waste?’ The 
answer is, “Mesquite brush and nut-pine. The 
canyons of the Panamint Range grow much nut 
pine while.much of the floor of Death Valley is 
occupied by mesquite brush scores of years old. 
At the old Harmony ruin, there is much mesquite 
brush scattered about the old boilers today.” 

An amusing story is told about the borax de- 
posits at Teel’s Marsh, Nevada. This dry lake 
bed, like the others of its kind, takes on the appear- 
ance of a body of water from a short distance. 
Because of this, many tourists travelling on the 
Carson and Colorado Railroad, whose tracks bor- 
dered the marsh, were actually fooled into believ- 
ing that it was water. The conversation, we are 
told, would run something like this: 

Conductor: ‘Pretty lake, isn't it?” 

Tourist: “Very.” 

Conductor: “Yes sir. And it's deep enough 
for navigation, too. Lots of business on that lake. 
See that steamer?” 

Two black smoke stacks rising from a frame 
structure resemble a Mississippi steamboat. 

Conductor: “Yep. They're little freight boats. 
Mighty busy mining camps about that lake. That 
Over beyond is Marietta. 
You would be astonished if you could drop over 
there just now!” 

Astonished? Well, rather. The two smoke 
stacks that appear to be a steamboat are the stacks 
at the borax works! 


Note: The Los Angeles address of Overland 

Monthly has been changed. The new ad- 

dress is 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., No. 354 
South Spring St. 
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Must We Eat? 


By JACK BENJAMIN 


AZARDS have always attended the struggle 

for food. In the days of our prehistoric 

past, creatures were compelled to go out 
and hunt for their bodily nourishment. Competi- 
tion was keen. Often the hunter would become 
the hunted. The stronger jaw .. . the more 
powerful claw got the dainty morsels contained 
in the ancient forests. The weak got along as 
best they could on the left-overs. 

But all that was in the dim past. Our food 
problem, at present, does not reflect such terrifying 
difficulties. Wherever we go there are restau- 
rants; and as soon as the stomach sends its 
“gimmie, gimmie’ signals to our consciousness, we 
can easily enter one of these eating places and 
satisfy our hunger—that is, if we have enough 
money to pay our check as we leave. 

Thus the whole matters seems to have become 
quite simple. But, alas! Its simplicity is only 


surface-deep. Bitter competition still exists in the . 


process of satisfying our flattened “breadbaskets.’ 
For example: 

Have you ever observed the business section 
of a large city at noon? New York, for example, 
or Los Angeles, or San Francisco. 

Suddenly, without the slightest warning, a rush 
starts for the restaurants. Thousands of employees 
have dropped their work and entered into a wild 
stampede. Pandemonium reigns! 

Out of office-buildings, skyscrapers and lofts 
comes the army of food hunters. No. It is not a 
charge of Napoleon's cavalry. It is only the daily 
attack on the restaurants. 

In few of the restaurants can one get service. 
There is no time for that. One must get through 
with his lunch as quickly as possible, for a person 
wants to have a chance to smoke a cigarette or 
two, or chat with a friend or acquaintance. 

Look into the cafeterias. They suffer the brunt 
of the noon-day attack. Here a fearful struggle 
rages . . . not as disastrous as the one which had 
taken place in the dark jungles millions of years 
ago—but one equally as competitive. 

Walk into one of these cafeterias. Bedlam! 
Noise! Clamor! Here everyone contributes some 
sort of note to the general Niagara of sound. 

Watch the food-seekers in action. A crowd of 
people bent on satisfying their hunger enters the 
cafeteria. First they break ranks. Then each 


member goes rushing madly around with a tray 


that he has managed to pick up, trying to collect 
his food from various counters. This requires 
some skill. One must know how to avoid a col- 
lision with some other tray-carrier, for should 
one so collide—then that spells disaster! Not only 


does a person stand a chance of being half scalded 
to death, but he risks getting into a fist fight with 
the second party of the collision—and in the event 
that mishap is avoided, he still has to pay for the 
food that was lost in the collision. 

Then there is the vital problem of finding a 
chair after one has collected his food. That, my 
friends, is not an easy matter. Chairs, as you 
know, are not reserved. One simply gets into a 
vacant one, providing there is a vacant one. In 
case you do not succeed in finding a chair, just 
waltz hopefully around the restaurant, try to 
avoid collisions and keep yourself in readiness to 
swoop down like a famished hawk on a chair sud- 
denly vacated. 

However, at times some other tray-clutcher may 
see the same chair at the same time. Trouble 
again. The two start a race to the vacant chair. 
It often happens, though, that some other person 
jumps out and succeeds in reaching the chair before 
either one of the two tray-clutchers. In that 
case . . they accept their fate and take up the 
search once more. 

Some people prefer to do their gobbling like a 
sentry on duty. They are the ones who have lost 
all faith in ever getting a vacant chair at noontime. 

Some of the members of the noon-day stam- 
pede eat at lunch counters in drugstores. A string 
of chairs—high decked affairs from which a short 
person sits with his feet dangling down to the 
floor—grace a long counter. A few clerks garbed 
in white act as waiters, and you have a restaurant 
—modern style. 

Here, too, difficulties beset the food hunter. As 
more people enter one of these drug store eating 
places than there are chairs, the result is tragic. 
The lucky occupants of the chairs sit on their high 
decked thrones and munch their food while the 
unfortunate late comers stand in line behind them. 
Sometimes there are as many as three or four 
persons standing behind each chair. 

Thus they stand, waiting and counting the jaw 
movements of the chair occupants. When one 
does succeed in getting into a chair he hastily 
gives his order. No elaborate demands. No 
steaks or such. Most orders are for sandwiches. 
Should the white-garbed clerk bring you some 
food you never ordered—Take it! Don't become 
captious. There is absolutely no time for choice. 
Take it, therefore, and be happy that you suc- 
ceeded in getting something, at least. 

In these drug store eating places you are com- 
pelled to eat with your hands close to your sides. 
Move an elbow just a trifle out of the way and 

Read further on page 159 
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Little England: Barbadoes 


By CYRIL CLEMENS 


ARBADOES, British West Indies, is one of 
the most charming and delightful spots in the 
whole world. The “tight little, right little 

island” is only 21 miles in length and 14 in breadth, 

making a total area of about 160 square miles. It 
has a population of some 200,000, and is thus one 
of the most densely populated districts on the 
earth. The majority of the people are of the 

African race, and the island has been in continual 

control of the British ever since its settlement in 

1625. 
As my ship entered the harbor of Bridgetown, 

the view was exceedingly fine, with the tropical 
foliage, and the windmills waving their broad 
arms above rounded hills, golden-green cane fields, 
and groves of cocoa palms bending over snow- 
white beaches. When the tender reached the 
wharf swarms of natives were on hand to greet 
us. Each was selling something: jewelry, post- 
cards, bananas, oranges, walking sticks and what 
not. 

A particular pedlar was unusually persistent 
but I could not get angry with one who was so ex- 
tremely polite—all the blacks of Barbadoes have 
excellent manners—so I put him off as gently as I 
could with, 

“I shall see you when I come back.” 

“All right, Master,’ answered he, “but don't 
forget to look for me when you return. My name 
is Snowball.”” An old fat native woman had also 
been hovering around me for some time selling 
glass beads and flower stick pins made of bone. 
She finally piped up and said, 

‘Please ask for Beatrice also, when you come 
back.” 

The automobile started and in a short space 
we were out in the country on a good but some- 
what dusty road, which in many places cut 
through low hills, the walls of which were white 
and porous-looking. Most of the fields were 
planted with sugar cane, which yields one crop 
a year and has to be planted every three years. 
The farm houses were substantial stone build- 
ings: all had pleasing gardens surrounded by pine 
or cedar trees, and no place was complete without 
its windmill. 

The natives were exceedingly amusing. Men, 
women, and children would stop their work and 
beg for pennies. 
holding out their hands as they ran. We stopped 
at a low building with a windmill on either side. 
Two Barbadians with an accent reminiscent of 
England welcomed us at the entrance and took us 
in to see the huge grinding wheels where the sugar 
cane is crushed when it first comes from the field. 
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Little tots would run towards us | 


A small pipe carried off the sugar juice. Instead 
of being thrown away, the semi-ground up stalks 
were sent through a second wheel that squeezed 
out more sugar juice. The stalk husks of the 
sugar cane were then used for fuel. At the time 
of our visit the factory was making much more 
molasses than sugar because the latter had become 
a drug on the market. The molasses is most de- 
lectable. 

No one can help but be attracted towards the 
Blacks of Barbadoes: they are always most 
friendly, and talk with a pronounced English ac- 
cent. Due to the mildness of the climate their voices 
are soft and gentle. Hardly ever do they employ 
slang, but, quite the contrary, affect decidedly 
stilted language. They are to the man incor- 
rigible beggars. Wherever one looks, he sees 
swarms of hands out and hears the request, 

“Give me sixpence, please Sir,” 

And the little ones shout out, 

“A penny, Sir. Please give us a penny.” 

Mothers will walk up with their little black 
children and tell one in confidence, that the chil- 
dren can say the Lord's prayer and a little tot 
then begins to say it with many promptings from 
its mother, and before the last word of the prayer 
is come to, the chubby little hands are held out 
for a penny. 


NGAGING in conversation two members of 

the colored constabulary, I asked: 

“Are you well paid?” 

“We get only about five pounds a month, and 
things are rather high here just at present,’ ans- 
wered one of the men. You have been look- 
ing at the stripes on my coat sleeve. They are for 
good conduct, and entitle the bearer to an extra 
penny a day. I had the misfortune to lose one 
for something I did and I shall have to wait six 
months before I can get it back.” 

Looking down at the water from a high cliff 
some diving boys suddenly appeared from be- 
neath and commenced shouting for me to throw 
them some pennies. Our ride across the island was 
delightful. The little red and blue windmills gave 
a touch of color to the stone buildings, and vied 
with the flowers. The natives live in small frail 
houses grouped near the manor house. All the 
children and most of the grownups, seem to have 
no other job than waiting for the passing automo- 
biles and begging lustily by holding out their 
hands, shouting, and even putting on little vaude- 
ville turns to win the hearts of the passerby. 

Saint Michael's Anglican Church is a stone edi- 
fice of rare beauty. Originally constructed about 
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1650, it was built in 1830 after having been des- 
troyed by a cyclone. The original monuments 
were replaced in the walls. The tall graceful 
windows on each side of the church commanded a 
superb view of the ocean and reminded me _ of 
Keats , 


“Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn.” 


The genial rector stood at the door to greet us. 
He was a Yorkshire man, and had been in Barba- 
does for some 20 years. After giving us time to ad- 
mire the quiet beauty of the church, he showed us 
the quaint rectory which had survived the earth- 
quake. 

Like the state of Louisiana, Barbadoes is divided 
into parishes. There are about 12 of these political 
and ecclesiastical divisions. This parcelling out 
has not as yet worked any hardships, because the 
Anglicans communicants have been greatly in the 
majority. Methodists and Baptists number about 
five per cent and Catholics under one per cent. 


Further inland we stopped at Codrington Col- 
lege. This famous institution was founded in 1710 
and for over 200 years has been the center of edu- 
cation in the British West Indies. The principal 
building is of fine proportions and has a splendid 
chapel adjoining it. As one observer said, “No 
more delightful place than this can be imagined as 
a retreat for students." The vine covered corridors 
open upon avenues of tall and stately palms. The 
college is affiliated with Durham University in 
England, and its graduates are eligible for all de- 
grees in the latter institute of learning. 


N our return to Bridgetown the driver pointed 
out a white house with a lovely red roof 
some distance back from the road. 


“That is where George Washington stayed 
when he was here in 1751. Washington arrived 
to seek the mild climate for his brother Lawrence, 
who was far gone with consumption.” 


My guide book told me that the Washington 
brothers arrived at Bridgetown, November 3, 1751, 
and that George remained there until December 
22, when he sailed for Virginia. This was the only 
foreign country ‘that George Washington ever 
visited, and at the time he was an officer in the 
British army. He recorded in his dairy: 


“This morning received a card from Major Clark 
welcoming us to Barbadoes with an invitation to 
breakfast and dine with him. We went, myself 
with some reluctance, as the smallpox was in the 
family, and we were received in the most kind and 
friendly manner.” 


George's fears were well grounded, for he did 
catch the smallpox. The same diary describes the 
cottage in which the brothers were entertained. 

“Very pleasantly situated near the sea, and 
about a mile from town. The prospects of Car- 
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lyle Bay and all the shipping, in such a manner 
that none can go in or out without being open 
to your view.” 


When our party stopped for lunch we were ac- 
costed by many darkies who had things for sale. 
I happened to be with a clergyman friend whom 
they all called, “Right Reverend.” One old col- 
ored woman was selling a whip with a little rubber 
dog at the end of it. My friend whom they all 
took for a bishop, said: 


“I would have no use for that whip.” 
The old darkey was equal to the occasion. 


“It will be a splendid thing with which to beat 
up your congregation when they are bad.” 


The native Barbadian is an excellent salesman, 
and unbelievably persistent, but he will always 
part from you with a smile whether you buy or 
not. In fact all the Barbadians are extraordinarily 
good natured. Probably their two most predom- 
inating traits are their good nature and their apti- 
tude for begging. This was well illustrated for 
me when I asked a policeman the way. He gave 
me the direction in a most pleasant and thorough 
manner, but no sooner had he done so, than he 
began begging me for cigars and cigarettes. 


The Barbadian police dress in a dapper fashion: 
a blue serge tunic (which must be rather hot for 
them at times), white linen trousers, a white hel- 
met, and a belt with a fine copper buckle, bear- 
ing the arms of the police department. 


As we were driving down the main street of 
Bridgetown, I heard someone shouting from the 
sidewalk. 


“Don't forget, Sir, you promised to buy some- 
thing from me when you came back.” 


Looking among a group of very black faces from 
where the voice had come, I discovered that it was 
Snowball who had addressed me. A little further 
on, I heard a female voice hailing me: 


“Here I is, Master, here is Beatrice. You prom- 
ised to buy something of me when you came 
back.” 


While I drove around the Town I lost track of 
Snowball and Beatrice for a time, but as I crossed 
the bridge that led to the harbor I met Snowball. 
After I had purchased some cards he walked along 
with me, and proved to be a most friendly darky. 
Just before I reached the tender that would take 
me to my ship I was waylaid by a whole group of 
blacks, and I would have been smothered to death 
if I had not bought a huge bunch of bananas which 
Snowball insisted upon carrying to the boat for 
me. As I started up the gangplank Beatrice 
rushed up to say goodbye, and of course I had to 
buy something from her. 


As the tender put out from shore, Beatrice, 
Snowball, and all their fellow highwaymen stood 
on the shore waving farewell. 
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The Perfect Escape 
A Short, Short Story 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WARD 


For three years he had been behind the 
somber walls of Huntsville, that melancholy 
place where Texas sends its sons and daughters 
who step outside the law. Silent killed a man in 


ae GRIMES planned a perfect escape. 


a Fort Worth hold-up. The jury debated whether | 


the penalty should be death or life imprisonment. 
At length a verdict was reached and Silent missed 
the electric chair. 


But Grimes, called by his cell mates Silent be- 
cause he seldom talked, did not plan to spend the 
remainder of his days behind prison walls. In- 
stead, he planned a perfect escape... . a getaway 
so clever that he never would be seen or heard of 
again. 

Silent Grimes was a member of a work crew 
that each day went into the cypress swamp along 
the river some distance away to cut cord wood. 
Silent was on the lookout for the proper hiding 
place. A place where he could drop from sight, 
leaving not a trace by which he could be located. 


HE afternoon was dreary. The somber No- 
vember rain fell on the melancholy marsh- 
land. The axes of the convicts made only 

muffled sounds in the mist-filled air as tree after 
tree was cut down and split into cord wood. Far 
away the caw of a crow added a tone of lonliness 
to the late afternoon, now fading into evening. 


Silent Grimes wandered toward a small creek 


the waters of which flowed lazily toward the ~ 


meandering river which cut through the marsh 
toward the Gulf of Mexico. Beside the bank of 
the creek was a dead tree. And the trunk of the 
great marsh giant was hollow! Silent Grimes 
stood for a moment thinking . . . . thinking of the 
perfect escape. The axes of the convicts bit into 
the trunks of trees. Far away a crow cawed. 
From the reeking swamp marsh frogs croaked. Low 
hanging clouds like a dark blanket hugged close to 
the earth. Guards drew near and Silent Grimes 
foiled them by appearing busily engaged cutting 
a log. Silent had never attempted a getaway. So 
he was not under close watch. He was not con- 
sidered a dangerous man. But guards cannot read 
the minds of convicts, which was indeed fortunate 
for Silent Grimes. 


Twilight walked on soft feet across the marsh- 
land. Guards gave the signal and convicts gath- 
ered near the trucks ready for the trip. back to the 
prison walls. But Silent Grimes was missing... . 
he had made his perfect escape. 

As guards had turned away leaving Silent chop- 
ping the log, the later crept into the shallow waters 
of the creek thereby foiling the blood hounds, and 
hastened to the dead tree. In an instant Silent 
gripped an over-hanging limb, then swung him- 
self to the opening of the hollow trunk. A moment 
later Silent Grimes was inside the big tree—he had 
made his perfect escape. 


SIREN sounded. There were loud voices— 

then yelps. It was hounds ... . the puppies 
. as the convicts called the blood hounds. 
Silent Grimes realized his escape had been dis- 
covered and that the guards had started the search. 
Grimes grinned. 

“They'll never find me,’ he whispered to him- 
self. “I'm safe . . . . They'll never find me.” 

There were voices. Grimes recognized two of 
the guards, Grissom and Payton, by the tones of 
their voices. They were two men that Grimes de- 
tested. Both were huge fellows always talking 
about being good shots and such remarkable man 
hunters. Such things made Grimes hate them, but 
he was far too wise to cause them to suspect him 
as loathing them. 

“They'll never catch me. . 
himself. 

The guards drew near the old tree. Meanwhile 
the clouds had broken away and the moon was 
shining. Such is Texas weather, especially in the 
late fall. 

“Weather is going to change,’ Payton said. 
“Looks like we are going to have a norther before 
morning.” 

Grissom was not interested in the weather. He 
was looking at the old tree beside the creek bank. 
A white spot on the dead trunk showed in the 
moonlight. Grisson raised his gun and fired. The 
shot hit the white spot. 

“Not such a bad marksman at that,’ Grissom 
said as the two guards walked away. 

Inside the hollow tree Silent Grimes grabbed for 
a moment at his bosom. There was a gasp. Then 
Grissom passed on. 


.’ Grimes said to 


Attention of Overland readers is called to our change of address in Los Angeles. The new address 
is 523 H. W. Hellman Building. 
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When Olympic Park Was a 


Jack-Rabbit Course 


By MARION PARKS 
Publicity Assistant, Security-First National Bank 


F you ever have tried to telephone to the Cali- 
| fornia State Exposition Building out at Expo- 

sition Park, this summer to be called “Olympic 
Park,’ you have doubtless been surprised to find it 
listed—if you did find it—under Sixth District 
Agricultural Association. 

Under that bucolic title Exposition Park began. 
Were it not for this great public possession with 
the exceptional facilities if offers, Los Angeles 
might not have been able to secure the urban dis- 


the park was designed supplanted by the debasing 
sport of “coursing,” in which captive jackrabbits 
were hunted down by hounds. 

The casual observer who walked into the park 
that day came out a man burning with the ardor 
of reform. His first task was to bring “Univer- 
sity" within the city limits of Los Angeles. With 
faculty and students of University of Southern 
California as shock troops, he led his forces on to 
election day. Meanwhile behind the high board 


The Coliseum, where the Xth Olympiad will be held 


tinction it will enjoy next month as the first city in 
America to be host for the Olympic Games. 

And were it not for the waywardness of a cer- 
tain Sunday school class of 34 years ago, and the 
fiery zeal of the struggling young attorney who 
was its teacher, Los Angeles would not have had 
Exposition Park as a public possession to offer 
for the great international contests. 

When William M. Bowen came to Los Angeles 
he moved into the little settlement known as 
“University,” entered its community life by teach- 
ing Sunday school. But against the pull of a 
counter attraction behind the bill-posted gates of 
old “Agricultural Park,” he made slow progress 
with the boys. Investigating, he found them be- 
guiled by a place where saloons and gambling 
were rife, with the horse races and fairs for which 


fence of the Park skullduggery was afoot. Extra 
“waiters,” “hostlers,” ‘“gate-men” were hired to 
provide many an illegal registration. Late in the 
night before election, Bowen and a friend pre- 
pared to checkmate them. They got a rig and 
drove through darkness and dust of country roads 
to Gardena, nearest seat of justice, routed the 
Judge from his bed and brought him back to the 
scene of battle to spend the hours before dawn 
issuing John Doe warrants of arrest as the night 
crept furtively on toward the hour of opening 
the polls. 

Unabated tension prevailed until night. Fire- 
arms bulged under more than one set of coat 
tails. At the end of the count, the fight for an- 
nexation was won by 23 votes. 

Read further on page 158 
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The Science and the Art of Life 


By ALVIN EDWARD MOORE 


N these days of muddled thought where can a 
person place his trust—in the new sphere of 
science which has suffered loss of prestige in 

the Great Depression or in the old, half-discredited 
world of instinct, of emotion, of unreasoning ac- 
ceptance of unreasoned rules of the past. New 
science and old art are at war, we have been told. 
To which shall we turn? 

It is a fact that during the last half century the 
human race has fast been changing the basis of its 
life from a natural and instinctive, to a synthetic 
and reasoned scheme of things. Man at last has 
succeeded in over half-way reaching the goal that 
he set for himself when symbolic Adam left the 
instinctive way of life to earn his bread by will- 
controlled sweat of the brow. We are no longer 
even half animals. The so-called “veneer of 
civilization” is so thick that it comprises more 
than half the whole furniture. 

This civilization that we have built up on the 
foundation of factual science has come to stay 
despite all the wailings of the depression-bred 
prophets of ‘back to the primitive.’ If it fell not 
only would man fall, but all man’s myriad ani- 
mals and plants—in short the whole cooperative 
scheme of life based on man’s live-and-let-live 
code. But it cannot fall because it is built on the 
rock of science. 

Science has reached such a place of prominence 
in our lives that we have tried to solve all our 
problems, even those divorced from material things, 
by its aid instead of by heeding the instinct of our 
ancestors. To date we have failed, for a number 
of reasons. 

In the first place, science is a tremendous entity. 
It is like the proverbial elephant; one blind group 
seizes the ear and says it is like a fan, another the 
leg and states it is a tree. The psychologist be- 
lieves that most of our problems may be solved 
by his branch of science; the Freudians think that 
sex is the whole instead of the part of life; the 
economist thinks that practically all the ills that 
now beset us can be solved by his one branch of 
science; and of the medical men, one will stress 
care of the eyes, another of the nerves and still 
another the feet. The scientific muddle is still 
further muddled by a swarm of pseudo scientists, 
some maintaining that human destiny is entirely 
controlled by stars a million miles distant, others 
that a number will make or break a person's life, 
still others that the mind, one small, lately acquired 
organ of the body, can control extraneous matter, 
such as disease germs and the price of stocks. 

No wonder that people like Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton are up in arms against the whole new scientific 
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way of life, counselling that we stick to the old 
unreasoning, instinctive style of existence of our 
ancestors. Half-baked science can be worse than 
no science at all. The man who cannot delve 
deeply into science needs rules formulated by those 
who have so delved. Unfortunately the real scient- 
ist is seldom an artist; so we have few rules of 
“the how’’ set forth by them. Teachers like H. G. 
Wells, who recently wrote ‘““The Science of Life” 
are few and far between. Furthermore, even 
Wells is too much concerned with the why and 
not enough with the how. Common people, en- 
gaged in the struggle of existence, haven't the time 
nor the inclination to wade through his ponderous 
“Science of Life’; they merely want a few rules for 
living; they leave deep science for the scientist. 


URE science alone has never solved any human 

problem. Even in the material world our 
wonderful technical progress of the last few de- 
cades has not come from pure science. The dis- 
coveries of science are merely abstract theories, 
or intriguing playthings like the lightning spark 
that leaped from Franklin's key. Applied scient- 
ists—who in reality are artists, more concerned 
with the how than the why of things—harness 
science for human use. Franklin's spark would 
have been of little use to humanity had it not been 
for the efforts of men such as Edison, Steinmetz 
and Tesla. 

Many people have considered science to be an- 
tagonistic to all art, including religion. But some 
of the greatest scientists, including Millikan, Ed- 
dinton and Jeans, maintain that in reality there 
is no conflict between science and religion. 

I believe that one of the most pressing needs 
of our times is the clarification of our thought on 
science and art, the latter including religion. Let 
us try to ascertain what each is and where each 
stands with respect to the other. 

Science, as every high school student sup- 
posedly knows, is concerned with the why of 
things, art with the how. Science is new; old- 
style art, based on instinct, emotion and the trial- 
and-error way of life, is incalculably old. 

Contrary to much current opinion, science has 
its limits. There are many phenomena left in life 
the why of which it cannot explain. It cannot 
explain the why of life itself. It can show the sec- 
ondary causes of life—it can even create, accord- 
ing to Doctors Creel and Herrera, living cells from 
dead matter; but it cannot explain to us the mys- 
tery of the underlying purpose of life. 

Old-style art, on the other hand, although it 
can never ve perfect, at the same time is more 
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complete. It doesn't try to explain anything, 
merely takes life as it finds it, as something not to 
be explained but to be lived as instinct, emotion 
and trial-and-error rules dictate. 

Science usually gets the whole credit for our 
material progress, when art has done half the 
work. The applied scientists—who in reality are 
artists, concerned with the how of things—have 
taken science as a basis and built upon it our in- 
dustrial system. These men learn science only to 
forget it. The true applied scientist would never 
have any time for work if every time he started 
to build a bridge or navigate a ship he had to 
figure out the why of the geometrical rules or log- 
arithms that he takes from his books. 

Science, in my opinion, has been overempha- 
sized. It is highly important, but only as a basis 
for the new art of life that is now developing. This 
new art, which includes rationalized religion, does 
not conflict with science, any more than a house 
conflicts with its foundations. 


N the new art, instinct will be subordinated to 

reason. Fear of the unknown and its outgrowths, 
superstition and narrow prejudice, shall be eradi- 
cated. For, although science can not explain all 
unknowns, it can explain so many of them that we 
may at least conclude that all are explainable, 
that all unknowns are subject to law as are all 
knowns. Therefore, why fear them. 

With this elimination of the fear of the un- 
scientific unknown as the corner stone, the new 
art of living is being built, stone by stone. 

Many of the old beliefs, based on instinct and 
superstition may be justified by science and hence 
will still be used as parts of the new art of life. 
But such superstitions as the black cat myth—an 
outgrowth of the belief of long ago that black cats 
were witches—and the absurd belief that number 
thirteen brings bad luck—because Judas was the 
thirteenth in the company of Jesus of Nazareth— 
can not be upheld by science and so must dis- 
appear. 

In brief, the new art of life will be based upon 
reasoned wisdom instead of instinct, upon science 
instead of hearsay. 

We need not, however, expect this new scheme 
of living now forming to be complete in a gen- 
eration or in several generations. Life evolves too 
slowly for that. The large majority of the human 
race will cling to their instincts and prejudices for 
a long time to come. 

But when the process is complete, in my opinion, 
our descendants will live in a new Eden on earth 
—an Eden where all forms of life will be in scien- 
tific harmony, exchanging mutual services, after 
the fashion of present-day man and the fruit tree 
and the honey bee, instead of trying to eat each 
other in a struggle of the survival of the fittest. 
Then will science and art be wedded. Then man 
will be content. 
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CUBA AND ITS PALMS 


By Ben 
HE Royal Palms of Cuba are like girls of 
Samarkand, 


Their pale limbs make my quiet blood run wild. 
No virgin maids, but Magdalens of the passionate 
Levant, 
Yet are they white-souled as a little child. 


Their fronded leaves point downward like vestal 
virgins’ arms, | 
And make their daring loveliness serene. 
I behold them in their penances, their sanctifying 
charms— 
The Royal Palms of Cuba, silver, green. 


I want no fairer haven while my soul is of this 
earth, 
Than Cuba, beauty-haunted land and shore— 
O Pais fair, my homeland, O my treasure-land of 
birth! 
Hold me, hold me in love for evermore! 


Written by Mr. Field in memory of his recent 
visit to Havana, Cuba. 


THE LOVER PONDERS 


By Estette Ducto 


HESE are the words my beloved said to me, 
And I who once feared bondage, fear now my 
liberty: 


“I shall not question nor ask a pledge of you,— 
I would not hold a love that only vows kept true; 


“T'll take what you give and not vex you for more, 
You may go as you will, I shall not bar the door. 


“And if you leave me, I shall not complain, 
I shall not call you faithless nor say that all was 
vain; 


“I'll only keep your love for as long as you will,— 
Ah, it will set my feet on Earth's most lofty hill! 


“So, if the moment comes for you to say, ‘good- 
bye, 
I shall not falter, not a tear shall I cry, 


“But I'll wave and wave as you pass beyond my 
sight, 

And looking from afar, you'll see me bathed in 
light.” 


These were the words that leaped from my be- 
loved's lips, 
As if she dared life's seas on perilous, new ships;— 
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Were they but vaunting words that crucified her 
heart?— 
Was she praying silently, “may we never part’? 


The Author, a resident of New York City, is a 
prominent member of the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica, the MacDowell Club of New York City, and 
the Authors’ League of America. 


A SONNET: TO OUR MEETING 
(To M. M.) 


By EMMET PENDLETON 
Su I begin my verse, ‘When first we 


And let my strophes rhyme in pleasing way, 
Portray our meeting as a holiday, 


And follow classic forms that are well set? 


Should I describe that night, that moon, and let 
A fervid tongue quite blushingly convey, 
Or give suggestions of the morning's grey, 

And let a faint soul madly rave and fret? 

But such was not the case. "T'was long ago 
We met, before the days of Joseph's flight, 
Long, long before the day of Eden's fall, 

Yea, years long, long before, for I know well, 
Before the Master said, “Let there be light,” 
Long eons past, when naught was naught at all. 


Written and dedicated to Mabel B. Moffitt, 
Associate Editor of the Overland Monthly. 


REUNION 
(A Dream of Luther Burbank) 


By Amy Bower 


AST night I dreamed of one I knew and loved 
Through many changing years. Now he is 
gone 

To that far land which man but partly knows 
Till he himself shall cross the border-line. 
It seemed indeed we met just as of old; 
His merry smile, his gentle quip and jest, 
The same! And as of old he brought his work 
For me to see, pridefully and lovingly. 
We talked with happy comradship. He showed 
New fruits and zestfully we tasted all. 
He seemed unchanged by new environment,— 
Still busy with the things he loved to do. 
Was it but dream? I ask with questioning mind, 
For it is said that dreams are verities; 
And I am happy, feeling we have met. 


— 
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The Literary West 


DISCOVERING THE GENIUS WITHIN YOU 


F VERYONE would like to discover some genius 
within. The recognition of genius as a differ- 
ence in degree, not in kind, enables us, according 
to Stanwood Cobb, to live “on the creative level.” 
“Great faculties are only common faculties devel- 
oped to the full” and by experimenting we may, 
Cobb tells us, determine our span of concentration 
and master our environment. Self-realization may 
be the solution of the problem of life. In “Dis- 
covering the Genius Within. You” Stanwood Cobb 
has written a book that will help many toward vic- 
torious living. 
The author promises another book in which he 
will deal with the problem of getting on with other 
ple. Stanwood Cobb has written “The Real 
urk,” “Ayesha of the Bosphorus,’ “The Essen- 
tial Mysticism,” “The New Leaven,’ and other 
books. He spent some years as a professor in 
Roberts College in the Near East. 
“Discovering the Genius Within You’ deserves 
wide and thoughtful reading. - It is well and in- 
terestingly written. (The John Day Company. 


$2.50.) 
Laura Bett Everett. 


CHINA OF THE PRESENT 
THE widespread interest in “The Good Earth” 


by Pearl S. Buck will attract many to her new 
story, “The Young Revolutionist,” with its faithful 
picture of young China, torn between its love for 
its own and its groping toward the new and the 
less-known. Ko-sen, the one son of what has been 
a large family, is carried as a last resort in his 
illness to the temple and there dedicated to the 
ods. His father and mother and his only sister, 
ui-may, hesitate to tell him that the rest of his 
life must be spent there as a priest. 

His escape from the temple with Fah-li, the 
little buffoon, and the experiences of the two in the 
army of Sun-Yat-Sen are told with the concrete 
detail that characterizes the writing of ‘“The Good 
Earth.” It is no glamorous glimpse of waving 
banners that we get as we read of the first battle 
in which the new recruits were put in the fore- 
front. We see through Ko-sen's eyes what a bat- 
tle is like. When Fah-li is rescued, we say with 
Whittier, 

“From the smoking hell of battle, Love and 
Pity send their prayer.’ 

The end of the story will satisfy many readers, 
but is there any story-ending that suits everyone? 
“The Young Revolutionist” is from the Friendship 
Press, John Day, distributor, $1.50.) 

Laura Everett. 


MILLIONAIRES AND GRUB STREET 


JAMES HOWARD BRIDGE, one time editor of 

Overland Monthly, has written a noteworthy 
volume entitled Millionaires and Grub Street. 
Bridge sets forth in several interesting chapters 
personal reminiscences of Herbert Spencer, An- 
drew Carnegie and other notables with whom he 
was associated. There are other studies of indi- 
viduals and events to say nothing of the epoch- 
making chapter on the Overland Monthly, mention 
of which was made in our May issue. In his Fore- 


word to the book, Don C. Seitz says: “It would 
appear to have been enough glory for one career 
to enjoy the confidence of Herbert Spencer of 
whom he gives us such an attractive picture; yet 
he makes the shift from Science to Big Business 
and is just as entertaining in the second role. Next 
he sits in the sanctum of the famous Overland 
Monthly with its memory of Bret Harte and the 
exotic men of letters who flamed out on the Pacific 


Coast following the ‘‘gold-diggers.” The book is 
published by Brentano's; carries 304 pages and 
sells for $3.50. 
THE PONY EXPRESS 
ANOTHER book to add to the growing list of 
Californiana is Archer Butler Hulbert’s book 


of a Romantic Adventure in business. It adds to 
the already extensive literature of Pony Express 
Days, materials that are especially well docu- 
mented, and there are contemporary prints and 
photographs that amplify the text which covers 22 
chapters with a bibliography and index. An 
especially excellent map of the Pony Express 
Route from St. Joseph, Missouri, to San Francisco, 
is found on the opening and closing covers. The 
book is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. There 
are 320 pages. Price $3.50. 


FORT HALL—ON THE OREGON TRAIL 


THE Cacton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho, have 

brought out another of their interesting books 
featuring the early days in the Pacific Northwest. 
Jennie Broughton Brown's Fort Hall On The Ore- 
gon Trail is particularly timely since the present 
year marks the Oregon Trail Centennial and 1934 
will be the century mark of the founding of Old 
Fort Hall. This book of 467 pages is filled with 
source material, is well written and the material so 
organized as to be used both for schools and the 
general reader. The numerous illustrations and 
the notes on the 12 chapters add to the value of 
the book. Price $2.50. 


BEST WINDS 
THE California Writers Club has again sent 


forth a volume of short stories, titled as have 

n the earlier books—‘*Westwinds.” There are 
23 short stories by as many writers, producing a 
dignified volume of 223 pages, printed on the Pro- 
fessional Press at Berkeley. Much credit is due 
Torrey Connor for her untiring services in colating 
and editing, and to Dr. D. N. Lehmer, Club Presi- 
dent, who contributes the Foreword and who di- 
rected the manuscript to its completion. Six of 
the stories had their first appearance in Overland 
Monthly. The book sells for $2.00. 


EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THis being “George Washington Year’ a book 

from the press of Charles Scribner's Sons en- 
titled “Episodes in the Life of George Washing- 
ton” is of special moment. The authorship is that 
of A. J. Cloud, Chief Deputy Superintendent of the 
San Francisco Schools, and Vierling Kersey, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, State of Cali- 
fornia. Many are the commendable features of this 
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volume of 226 pages, important amongst these be- 
ing the interest and holding power of the narrative, 
which is built upon historical accuracy. The au- 
thors have checked and verified from the best 
source material and have in 27 chapters con- 
structed a series of episodes to produce a book 
valuable alike to youth and adult. There are 
many full page cuts of historic and artistic value. 
Each chapter is enriched with a list of “Farther 
Readings.’ The notes, chronology of Washing- 
ton's life, reference lists and index, add to a volume 
for home, school and library. The price is 64c net. 


FORTY-NINERS 


ANOTHER | of Arthur Chapman's marvelous 
books is “The Pony Express’—The Chron- 
icle of the California Trail. “Forty-niners’” is the 
$5000 Atlantic Prize Book, published by Little, 
Brown and Company. The volume is comprised 
in two parts; Part One, from Independence, Mis- 
souri, to South Pass and Part Two, From the 
Continental Divide to California. There are four 
sections or chapters in Part One. Part Two, from 
the Continental Divide to California, features five 
chapters. The author draws largely from historic 
records, letters, diaries and the like, and there are 
reproduced in the book, many cuts and drawings of 
the old days, such as sketches and cartoons of the 
mining period. Altogether the book is a graphic 
portrayal in text, map and picture, of one of the 
most colorful periods in American history. There 
are 340 pages including an extensive bibliography. 
Price $3.50. 
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THE STORY CARGO 


AN attractive book for primary classes in read- 
ing and language is “The Story Cargo,” just 
published by Macmillan. The book is intended 
primarily as a Fourth Reader in the Marywood 
Readers Series, is under authorship of Sister Mary 
Estelle of the Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. ‘The book does credit 
to the author's intelligence and painstaking efforts 
It covers 376 pages. Illustrations are in color by 
Charlotte Becker. Among the stories and poems 
included is a poem on “The Pony Express” by 
L. B. Cullen Jones, which originally appeared in 
the columns of Overland Monthly. 


THE FANTASTIC CITY 


BEAUTIFUL in type faces, full page half tones 
and in binding is the volume of 285 pages en- 
titled “The Fantastic City” just issued by the 
Riverside Press of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
The volume is by Amelia Ransome Neville and is 
edited and revised by Virginia Brastow. It com- 
prehends the Memoirs of the Social and Romantic 
Life of Old San Francisco and carries through 10 
chapters of gripping and romantic material, in- 
cluding such chapter headings as “The City of 
Youth,” “Through the Golden Gate,’ “Balls of the 
1850's," “Civil War Declared,”’ “Bonanza Days,” 
“Along the Barbary Coast,’ “When Patti Sang, 
and other interesting episodes and incidents. o 
all who are interested in the early life and devel- 
opment of the Golden State, the book will be 
gladly received. $5.00. 


WEST ST. 
AT LUCAS AVENUE 


Truly an institution of hospital- 
ity.....for the commercial, tourist 
or guest seeking permanent 
accommodations. No seasonal! 
rates, same always! Displayed 
in’ every room. 
One Person *2 to #3 a day 

Two Persons $3 to #4.50 day 


Reductions to Permanent 
Guests 


Coffee 
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300 Outside Rooms 
All With Individual Baths 


Mrs. ALBERT AUSTIN 


OWNER 
The articles are 
eae listed in the Read- 
ers Guide to Peri- 
odical Literatur 
IDEAL LOCATION t e 
Situated on— ot and International 


vities, The Commodore, because of routes free 
congestion, is but five minutes from the 
famous Wilshire Boulevard with its exclusive shop- 
ing and residential districts, and fi 
the heart of H Hollywood. 
parking space. Garage within stone's throw. 


ef furnished, alweys 
oon new.....Beauty 


Shoppe, prices in tempo with 
the times...Spacious, magnificient lobby and mezzanine 


ANGELES 


To Our 


Readers . 


The Contents 
of this magazine 
are copyrighted. 


Index. This fur- 
nishes the best 
reference possible 
as these publica- 
tions are on file 
and available in 
every library in 
the country. 


minutes 
Always unlimited 


Ty 
and social activities nightly. Golf, Country Club and 
Beach Club privileges. Your reservation or inquiry for 
further information will be welcomed. Your stay at the ) 
Pp Commodore will be one of pleasant memories 
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AFFINITY 
By Harry DouGLas 


HEN winter comes, and skies lose all their 
blue, 
When storms sweep down, and star-lit nights are 
few, 
Then to the desert shall I find my way 
To meet the sun, and keep my rendezvous. 


Though in the desert there may bloom no rose, 
I shall find beauty, the wise man knows; 
Beauty in sand, in cactus, in hills— 

In that land where the wind, unsullied, blows. 


Restoring the Forests 


ESTORATION to the Yosemite National Park 

of a forest of Sugar Pines threatened with 
destruction by lumbering is sought in a national 
campaign launched for a Senate Bill, urged by the 
Emergency Conservation Committee, a volunteer 
association of conservationists. This forest is 
described as one of the “greatest standing forests 
of magnificent trees still left on main tourist routes.” 


The timber is privately owned although it for- 
merly stood in the larger area of the original 
Yosemite National Park, and will be cut unless 
acquired by the Government. Senator Nye's Bill, 
S. 4472, proposes that the Government acquire it 
by giving in exchange other timber owned by the 
Government in a region not of scenic importance. 
The exchange of timber involves no appropriation. 


The Emergency Conservation Committee des- 
cribes the tract as ‘a favorite haunt of John Muir, 
often referred to in his writings.’ It lies along both 
sides of the highway from Stockton to the Yo- 
semite Valley and the routes between the Yosemite 
Valley and the Tioga and Hetch Hetchy Passes. 
Most tourists, according to the Committee, believe 
that these trees are part of the Yosemite National 
Park which they adjoin. 


Logging operations of recent years have already 
come within a short distance of the forest and have 
destroyed large parts of it. Congress in 1928, 
responding to an aroused public opinion and the 
offer of John D. Rockfeller, Jr., to contribute to 
the purchase of part of the forest, acquired another 
section adjoining the Park, but this most beautiful 
of the Sugar Pine stands is still in private hands. 


These Sugar Pines average 200 feet in height 
and are estimated to be four or five centuries old. 
They are the next largest trees to the giant 
Sequoias and are restricted to limited areas on 
Pacific Coast mountains. The great value of their 
timber has caused the destruction of most of the 
forests. 


Powder, shaken into the shoes, makes 
tight or new shoes feel easy, gives 
quick relief to hot, tired, aching, per- 
spiring feet. Takes the sting out of 
corns and bunions. 2 Sizes now sold. 
For Free address Allen’s Foot- 
Sea Ease, Le Roy, N. 


Foot=Ease 


It Stops 
the 
Pain 
Don’t 
suffer a 
minute from 
painful feet. 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, the Antiseptic 


WEBSTER’S NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

is the “Supreme Authority” 


EVIDENCE 


Hundreds of Su- 
preme Court Judges concur 
in highest praise of the work 
as their authority. 

The Presidents and Depart- 
ment Heads of all leading 
Universities and Colleges 
give their indorsement. 

The Government Printing 
Office at Washington uses it 
as the standard authority. 

Officials 


GCG. & C.MERRIAM 
COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


These Charming People 


Continued from page 142 


the field. He encourages genius not only with 
words but by deeds—and many deserving are 
benefited. He gives freely, but secretly, and 
avoids all ostentation or public charity ballyhoos. 
In all of his many and varied interests, activities 
and philanthropies, he is consistently inspired by 
the enthusiasm of his charming wife, the former 
Gertrude Besser, who radiates the true spirit of 
California sunshine. 

The Southwest needs more artists and more 
citizens of the caliber of the Wieczoreks. 
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2,700 pages; ‘ 
452,000 en- 
tries, includ- 
ing thou- 
sands of 
NEW 
WORDS; 
6,000 illustra- 
tions, 
America’s 
in all branches 
of the Gov- uestion- 
indorse | Send for free 
it illustrated 
booklet. 
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Attending 
Olympic Games 


in California ? 
You Will Visit 
SAN FRANCISCO 
and while there make 


OLYMPIC HOTEL 
YOUR HEADQUARTERS 


EVERY ROOM 
RADIO—BATH 


Single, $2.00 and $2.50 
Double, $3.00 and $3.50 
Twin Beds, $4.00 


Write for Reservations 


OLYMPIC HOTEL 
230 Eddy Street, San Francisco 


DINING ROOM 
GARAGE 


FASCINATING AND 
COMPELLING 
MESSAGES FOR THE 
HOUR 
Vital Truths That Point the Way 


in 
Two Recent Volumes 
By a California Essayist 
LEO J. MUIR 


“FLASHES FROM THE 
ETERNAL SEMAPHORE” 


“THE UPWARD REACH” 
$1.00 each postpaid—the two for $1.50 


MELROSE SYNDICATE 
1005 Wright and Callender Building 
Los Angeles, California 


The Los Angeles office of the Overland 

Monthly has been removed to 523 H. W. 

Hellman Building, No. 354 South Spring St. 

All correspondence should in the future be 
addressed as above. 
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Olympic Park 


Continued from page 151 
The 160-acre tract of the Park was ‘‘cleaned- 
up.” A mere reformer would have stopped there, 
but William Bowen went further, conceiving the 
idea of purchasing the property and converting 


it into a great public park. He secured $25,000 in 
subscriptions almost over night; called on Judge 


James S. Slauson for his and received instead ad- 
vice to investigate the title. It was worth more 
than a gift. He found that the Park was public 
property already. 

_ In 1880 the land had been bought by the State 
for the “Sixth District Agricultural Association” 
to encourage agricultural development. By clever 
manipulations and unscrupulous politicians it sub- 
sequently had been delivered into private hands. 
So long a time had passed that-legal experts held 
the public's claim invalidated. But not so Bowen. 
Through his altruism and daring, extraordinary 
perseverance, and faith, “Agricultural Park’ was 
returned to public ownership by Supreme Court 
decision nine years after the morning he fol- 
lowed his Sunday school boys into the old cours- 
ing grounds. That was on August 9, 1908. 

A splendidly inclusive scheme took shape in the 
mind of the creative reformer through whose 
leadership this cause had been won. He proposed 
that State, County and City should unite in de- 
veloping the project, the State by erecting an 
Exposition Building, the City by developing the 
grounds into a handsome park, the County by 
erecting a great public museum. The plan was 
approved, a great day won, and “on May |, 1910, 
the first boards were torn off the old barns, sheds, 
and grandstand which had so long been an eye- 
sore to those whose inner vision beheld them super- 
seded by something of permanent value and 
beauty.” 

Thus was the ground prepared for the building 
of a setting worthy of one of the great events in 
Los Angeles’ history—the coming of the Xth 
Olympic Games. 


The Literary West 


Continued from page 156 
CLEVER CLAUDIA. A Scientific Quest for a 


Mate. 
A SCIENTIFIC novel for men and women by 
Dr. Hugo Frederick Herfurth, Jr., just from 
the press, National Psychology Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is a comprehensive treatise of 
ways and means of acquiring the correct person- 
ality for every occasion—also the science of cor- 
rect dress, an important element in the develop- 
ment of social contact and personality. This book 
will hold the interest of the reader, providing, as 
it does, an insight of the present day science that 
is used in every phase of life—Psychology. 313 
pages, Price $2.00. —Maset Moerirt. 
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THE EAGLE 
By Wes.tey Dexter Gorpdon 


OU send your cries across the peaks of cloud 
That gather round the sun, and soar within 
The restless surge of wind whose endless din 
Enfolds the day and night in Terror’s shroud. 
Alone you cleave dracontic fogs, unbowed 
By torturing weight of loneliness, and win 
The freedom of the sunny blue, where kin 
Of spirits dwell and sing their songs uncowed. 


I would that I might claim your magnitudes 
Of soul, O bird! and soar beyond the hills 
Which satisfy the easy multitudes, 

Their lusty isolation frees or kills: 

But I am bound by Fear’s reléntless chain, 
And run for shelter at the fall of rain. 


The above sonnet to Jack London was, for lack 
of space, omitted from our Jack London issue. 


Crater of the Moon 


Continued from page 138 


waterless—desolate—its haunting wildness smoth- 
ers the very soul in an ecstasy of awful beauty. 

Silence! Shadows! The hectic tempo of mod- 
ernity ebbs away. The story of this and other 
worlds is written here. Time has ceased to be. 
In the grim embrace of primeval creation we rest 
a moment content,—until the urge of life calls us 
back again, to sunlight, automobiles, highways, 
friends, and the scramble of the world. 


Must We Eat 


Continued from page 147 


you will discover that you have dipped it into 
your neighbor's plate, or, perhaps, his mouth. 
You never can tell. 

How is this daily eating torture possible? you 
will ask. . . . Easily answered, however. In time 
one becomes accustomed to anything. Time, in 
that respect, has a way of accomplishing miracles. 

But let no one become saddened over this spec- 
tacle. Hope is just beyond the horizon. Modern 
science has already found a _ solution—Concen- 
trated Food Tablets! 

In the future the noon-day stampede will be a 
thing of the historical past. We will simply carry 
a little pill box in one of our vest pockets. When 
the clock strikes twelve, we will open it, swallow 
a few pellets, smack our lips—and consider it a 
hearty meal. 


Calling attention to a change of address. 
See notice on page 158 


SUPPRESSED 
KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE | 


SICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
JOSE [AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


Ye Pilgrim Rug Shop 
A Friendly Place Where Handcraft Workers 


Love to Come 


HOOKED-RUG MAKING, NEEDLE POINT, 
AND TAPESTRY WEAVING TAUGHT FREE 


By the Pilgrims 
WALTER AND Maup NEWMAN 
at 
60 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
The Wayside Colony 
LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA 


POKER CHIPS AND 
PLAYING CARD SET 


In Beautiful Case 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS 

A Lovely Gift | 

$2.00 Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Address 
DAVID NICHOLS CoO. 
Kingston Georgia 
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What strange powers did the anci- | 
ents possess? wae the 
of knowledge that made it posible for them to if 
miracles? Were these profound secrets 
iB rned with ancient libraries, or are they buried © 
beneath crumbling Temple walls ? 
‘ : These wise men of the past knew the mysteries i 
of life, and personal power. This wisdom is not 
¥ lost,—it is withheld from the mass. It is offered 5; 
" j freely TO YOU if with an open mind, you > 
wish to step out of the rut of monotonous | 
existence and MASTER YOUR LIFE. 
THIS FREE BOOK 
Man's intolerance has at times swept his | 
achievements from the fuce of the earth, yet se- 
cret brotherhoods have preserved this sacred * 
«6wisdom of the ages. The Rosicrucians, one of 
f these ancient brotherhoods, INVITE YOU te 
«write and secure free copy of the “Wisdom 
of the Sages.” It will point out how youmay | 
A> receive age-old truths. You can learn to MAKE VE 
YOUR LIFE ANEW—the fulfillment afl 
if} RO 
SAN 
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The Romance and Tragedy of Captain John Augustus Sutter, 


Pioneer Builder 
Continued from page 141 


duction from St. Louis, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
the Russian Colony at Sitka. These he presented 
to David Spence, the local American resident at 
Monterey, who in turn took the young Captain 
in hand and introduced him to Governor Alva- 
rado. Here was Sutter's opportunity to try out 
his ability. He wanted land, rich land, plenty of 
it. He had little ready cash—his one great asset 
was his personality. He laid his cards on the 
table, told the Governor just what he was after, 
that he wanted to found an agricultural colony 
on a vast scale—to bring in immigrants and build 
the country up. The Monterey weather was 
balmy, the Governor's wine delicious, and so en- 
trancing was the genial Swiss personality that 
some four hours later he came out the door 
carrying in his pocket a provisional Mexican 
land grant calling for some 99 square miles of any 
unoccupied land in California. Not a bad after- 
noon’s work, considering that Alvarado had also 
furnished the wine! 

To make that land grant final, the law required 


California's Most 
Picturesque Cafe 


The 
Chateau 


1201 Shatto Street 
LOS ANGELES 


Sutter to live here a year and become a Mexican 
citizen, a mere detail in those days, as was the 
clearance papers the Governor gave him for the 
Port of Yerba Buena. It wasn't much of a post 
then, about half a dozen houses, mostly adobes, 
while at the Golden Gate was the old Spanish 
Presidio, and nestling among the sandhills to the 
south was Mission Dolores. 

Arriving there a few days later, he anchored 
the Clementine at what is now the corner of Clay 
and Montgomery Streets, San Francisco. His 
first work was then getting acquainted with its 
citizens, for he must now dispose of what was 
left of his cargo and send the brig back. 

The Captain of the Port was Richardson, an 
Englishman, who lived up on the hill in a large, 
one story building. John Fuller had a small shack 
on what is now Sacramento Street. Fuller had 
married a Spanish girl in Monterey, and in 1836 
had sailed from there with his wife and two- 
weeks-old baby to establish himself in the “com- 
ing city of the Pacific Coast.” 


in- the White Spot 
of the Pacific Coast 
HOTEL 


LEXANDRIA 


TOO ROOMS -- NEW LOW RATES 
20 


EC.EPPLEY .. President 
CHARLES B. HAMILTON 


Vice President Manasing, Director 
CORNER FIFTH & 
SPRING STREETS 


an 


The Haunt of Artists, 
Epicures and Screen 
Stars 
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LOS ANGELES 


The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of 

The Eppley Hotel Gs 20 Hotels in the Middle West. 

Louisville, Ky. and Pittsburgh, Pe..and the 
Hamilton Chain of Hotels in California. 


CHICAGO OFFICE * 520 M. Michigan Ave.. Phone Superior 4416 
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WE INVITE you 


to visit this unique shoppe located in 
the E] Encanto Building. 


Featuring Kali-sten-iks and Ed- 
wards Shoes. The shoes recom- 
mended by leading’ child 
specialists. 


Specializing in Orthopedic and Cor- 
rective fittings. Miss Crum, formerly 
with Bullock's and the Innes Shoe 


Co., will give advice and supervise all W a 
corrections. A two 


Let us give you a free demonstra- : , 
tion by taking a Pedo-graph picture Children s 
of your child's feet. + oot Shop 


1103 GLENDON AvENUE, WESTWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


In 
San Francisco 


the distinctive new 


William Taylor Hotel 


offers modern hotel luxury 
at moderate rates 


Single Room with Bath 
$3.00 to $5.00 


Double Room with Bath 


$4.00 to $7.00 
WOODS-DRURY CO. 
Operators 
Hotel WHITCOMB, 
San Francisco 


James Woods, Pres. 
Ernest Drury, Mgr. 
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